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ABSTRACT 

This module is one of a series of learning modules 
designed to help vocational education administrators to improve their 
skills. The module addresses two types of information-gather ing or 
inquiry skills that will help an administrator collect information 
for decision making: (1) developing and using questionnaires and 
structured interview schedules, including how to decide which is 
appropriate for a particular situation and how to design and use the 
appropriate instrument; and (2) using small-group techniques to 
gather and organize information for decision making. The module 
contains an introduction and three sequential learning experiences. 
Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the 
learning experience involves. The learning experiences contain 
information sheets, sample forms, case studies, suggested resources , 
and feedback suggestions, creating a self-contained learn ing program 
to introduce the vocational administrator to the use of inquiry 
skills and to give him/her a solid foundation for using inquiry 
skills to improve vocational-technical programs. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has long 
been recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational education programs and 
increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for increasing numbers 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique skills required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials specifically designed 
for the preparation of vocational administrators. In response to this press- 
ing need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education, under provisions of part C— Research of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, funded the National Center for a scope of work entitled 
"Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1. To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education . 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
instructional packages and a user's guide. One hundred sixty-six 
(166) high priority competencies were identified and six p-ototypic 
modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Although six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have 
competency-based materials that would address all the important competencies 
that had been identified and verified. To meet this need, several states 
joined with the National Center for Research in Vocational Education in 
September 1978 to form the Consortium for the Development of Professional 
Materials for Vocational Education, which has supported the development of 
additional modules and a guide to vocational education. Those states were 
Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania. The first five 
states were joined by Florida and Texas later in the first year. 

Additional skills related to the administrator's role in program improve- 
ment were identified, and two modules, of which this is one, were developed 
to deliver on those skills. The development of this module was supported in 
part by the Consortium and in part by the Office of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Education as part of the 1981-82 National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education contract. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development and field test- 
ing of this module on using information resources to help improve vocational 
education programs. Carol J. Spencer, Graduate Research Associate; Jay Smmk, 
Senior Research Specialist; and Judith A. Samuelson, Research Specialist, 
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assumed the major responsibility for reviewing the literature and for pre- 
paring the actual manuscript. Recognition also goes to Lois G. Harrington, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Every administrator faces dally tasks that require decisions. Some of 
those decisions can be made based on existing knowledge. Some others can be 
made based on "accepted practice" within the Institution. But there ( are some 
decisions that are more difficult. An administrator may wish for a "bag of 
tricks" to help gather the Information he/she needs to make those Important 
decisions. 

That bag of tricks 1s what this module 1s all about. It addresses two 
types of Information-gathering or Inquiry skills that will help an administra- 
tor collect Information for decision making: (1) developing and using ques- 
tionnaires and structured Interview schedules, Including how to decide which 
1s appropriate for a particular situation and how to design and use the appro- 
priate Instrument; and (2) using small -group techniques to gather and organize 
Information for decision making. Acquisition of the two types of skills pre- 
sented will allow the new, as well as the more experienced, vocational admin- 
istrator to make better decisions. 

This module Is designed to Introduce you to the use of Inquiry skills 
and to give you a solid foundation for using Inquiry skills to help Improve 
vocational -technical programs. 



Module Structure and Use 



This module contains an introduction and three sequential learning experi- 
ences. Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the learning 
experience involves. 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives ; 



1. After completing the required reading, critique the 
performance of an administrator in a given case study 
in using a questionnaire to gather program-Improvement 
information. (Learning Experience I) 

2. After completing the required reading, use a small -group 
technique to gather information concerning a given prob- 
lem situation. (Learning Experience II) 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
specific to your situation, and (3) to get assistance 1n 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
administrators. 




Resources 



Learning Experience I 



Optional 

• SAMPLES OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 
that you can review and compare. 

• A PERSON EXPERIENCED IN DEVELOPING AND ADMINISTERING 
QUESTIONNAIRES AND/OR INTERVIEW SCHEDULES whom you can 
Interview. 

• REFERENCE: Berdie, Douglas R., and Anderson, 

John F. Questionnaires: Design and Use . Metuchen, 
NJ: The Scarecrow Press, iy/4. 

• REFERENCE: Dlllman, Don A. Mall and Telephone 
Survey; The Total Design Method New York, NY: John 
Wiley and Sons, 19/8. 

3 
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Learning Experience II 



Optional 

• SEVERAL PEERS to role-play staff members 1n a small - 
group Inquiry activity. If peers are unavailable, an 
alternate activity has been provided. 

• AN AUDIOTAPE RECORDER to record the role-play. 
Learning Experience III 

Required 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION 1n which, as part 
of your duties, you can use Inquiry skills to help 
Improve vocational education programs. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency 1n using 
Inquiry skills to help Improve vocational education 
programs. 



Selected Terms Administrator— refers *.o a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic term, except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent. 

Board- -refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" 1s used to refer to a board of education and/or a 
board of trustees. 

Institution— refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tlonal I agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 
generic term 1s used to refer synonymously to secondary 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools, and trade schools. 

Resource Person— refers to the professional educator who 1s 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 

Teacher/I nstruc tor— these terms are used Interchangeably to 
refer to the person who 1s teaching or Instructing students 
1n a secondary or postsecondary educational Institution. 
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User's Guide For Information that 1s common to all modules, such as 
procedures for module use, organization of modules, and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Adml nl strator MateH a IT! Columbus, uh: The center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




After completing the required reading, critique the perfor- 
mance of an administrator 1n a given case study 1n using a 
questionnaire to gather program- Improvement Information. 



Activity 



You will be reading the Information sheet, "Using Question- 
naires and Interview Schedules," pp. 9-45. 



( Optional 
^Activity J 



You may wish to complete one or more of the following sup- 
plementary activities to become more familiar with questlon- 
narles and Interview schedules: 

• Obtain and examine examples of questionnaires and 
Interview schedules 

• Interview a person experienced 1n developing and 
administering questionnaires or Interview schedules 

• Read one or more supplementary resources, such as the 
following: 

Berdle and Anderson, Questionnaires: Design and Use 

Dlllman, Mall and Telephone Surveys; The Total Design 
Method 

• Practice writing questionnaire or Interview schedule 
Items 



continued 



You will be reading the "Case Study," pp. 47-51, and crl 
tlqulng the performance of the administrator described. 



You will be evaluating your competency In critiquing the 
administrator's performance In using a questionnaire to 
gather program-Improvement Information by comparing your 
completed critique with the "Model Critique," pp. 53-54. 



OFor background information about how to design questionnaires 
and interview schedules and when to use each, read the follow- 
ing information sheet. 



USING QUESTIONNAIRES AND INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 



Administering questionnaires and conducting structured interviews are two 
common techniques used by administrators to gather and analyze information. 
For the purposes of this module, the following definitions will be used: 

• Questionnaire— Any instrument that (1) presents information in writ- 
ten or picture form and (2) requires some type of written response. 

• I nterview schedule— Any structured interview form that is used to ask 
the same questions of all respondents. The interview does not have to 
be conducted in person. 

The processes for constructing questionnaires and interview schedules are sim- 
ilar, so both will be dealt with at the same time. 

Questionnaires and interview schedules can be classified into two general 
types: descriptive and explanatory. Descriptive questionnaires and interview 
schedules are used to determine the feelings ot a segment of the public. An 
example of this type of instrument would be the opinion poll or attitude sur- 
vey. Exp! anatory instruments gather information that will be used to develop 
theories to explain relationships or processes. 1 You can tell the differ- 
ence between the two types of instruments by looking at the questions asked. 
A descriptive instrument might ask questions about feelings or opinions, while 
an explanatory instrument might ask about how a person does a task or explains 
a concept to a class. Again, the processes for developing the two types of 
interview schedules and questionnaires are similar; only the questions vary. 

When deciding whether to use an interview schedule or a questionnaire, 
you must examine the advantages and disadvantages of each type of instru- 
ment. Some of the advantages of the questionnaire are as follows: 

• It can be administered to a large group of people. 

• It allows respondents as much time as necessary to answer questions. 

• It allows anonymity for respondents. 

• It is less expensive than personal -contact methods. 

• The data are relatively easy to analyze. 



1. Walter Lindenmann and Cletis Pride, Attitude and Opinion Research: 



Why 




You Need It, How to Do It: A Case Handbook l Washington, uu: Council 



for Advancement' and Support ot Education, p. 3. ED 187 251 
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Use of questionnaires has the following disadvantages: 

• Response rate may be low or slow. 

• Questionnaires do not offer the flexibility in questioning and 
answering that is offered by interviews. 

• Some questions may receive only partial responses. 

• Respondents may fail to answer some questions at all. 

Some of the advantages of the interview schedule are as follows: 

• It can be used to obtain information from nonreaders. 

• Generally a high response rate can be obtained. 

• Questions can be clarified by the interviewer. 

• Strength of response can be more clearly expressed. 

Use of interview schedules has the following disadvantages: 

• The interviewer is likely to influence responses; it is not easy to 
act in an identical manner with all subjects. 

• Conducting interviews can be time-consuming. 

• Expense can be a problem if the services of interviewers must be paid 
for. 

• Information obtained may not be easy to quantify. 2 

As you answer some of the questions in the preparation stage of your 
information-gathering activities, you will be better able to choose between 
the questionnaire and structured interview techniques. The most important 
factors to think about are time, money, and the type of information needed. 



Preparing 

The preparation phase of developing questionnaires and interview sched- 
ules is of utmost importance to the quality of the final instrument. You as 
the planner must carefully examine your objectives and your resources. One 
way this can be done is by answering the following questions: 

• What do you want to know? 

• Are there hidden agendas? 

• How much time is available for gathering information? 

• How much money is available for gathering information? 
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2. Adapted from Marlene E. Henerson, Lynn Lyons Morris, and Carol Fitz- 
Gibbon, How to Measure Attitudes (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications, 
1978), pp. 26-30. 
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^ What Do You Want to Know? 

Why are you considering the use of a questionnaire or structured inter- 
view? Do you need to know how certain people think or feel about something 
you are doing, or are thinking about doing, in your institution? For example, 
you might want to find out about the following: 

• Community interest in adult education offerings 

• Student vocational interests 

• Employment of former students 

• Employee satisfaction with graduates 

The first step is for you to be very concrete about what you need to 
know. You need to develop objectives that clearly express the purpose of your 
information-gathering effort. Your objectives don't have to be shared with 
the people who will be responding to the questionnaire or interview schedule, 
but you may need to share them with other people in your institution who are 
involved with the information collection. Also, you may be required to have 
your ideas cleared by a higher-level administrator or standing committee in 
your school or college. By specifying your objectives, you will force your- 
self to be clear about what you want to know and why you need to know it. 
Precise objectives not only make communication clearer, they also help you to 
make basic decisions about whether the study is worth the time, energy, and 
resources you may need to expend. In addition, a good set of objectives will 

•help guide the process of designing questions--objecti ves will keep you fo- 
cused on the relevant topics. 

Consider each of the following objectives. Which one tells you the most 
about what you may want to know? Which one will be the most helpful in making 
decisions about the instruments to be developed? 

1. Determine how much money welders earn in Lancaster County. 

2. Compare the training, salary, age, and length of employment of people 
employed as welders in Lancaster County in 1982. 

Obviously, the second objective tells you much more about what information is 
needed. The first objective is not bad— in fact it is a good place to begin. 
It will take some practice, but be sure that you are clear about why you want 
to conduct the interview or administer the questionnaire and what you want to 
find out. 



Are There Any Hidden Agendas? 

Are there things that you want to happen as a result of this survey? 
This doesn ! t mean you are trying to discover some deep, dark secret that you 
don't want to be straightforward about. This means, for example, in addition 
to gathering information, do you want to raise the awareness level of welders 
in your community about the training programs offered at your institution? 
£ Do you want to stimulate interest on the part of potential advisory council 

11 
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members? Do you want the community to notice that you are interested in what 
community members have to say? 



These aren't really hidden agendas, but you may not share these objec- 
tives with everyone. You should write down any objectives like these, but you 
need to be aware of when it may, and when it may not, be profitable to share 
them. 

You need to be aware that, almost always, administering the instruments, 
or even just the act of asking questions, influences those whom you are sur- 
veying. It is best to think about how you can most favorably influence these 
people or keep the influence to a minimum. It is to your advantage not to 
leave this to chance. 



How Much Time Is Available for Gathering Information? 

If you need the information by next week, questionnaires or structured 
interviews are probably not your best bet. Finding a good existing instru- 
ment or designing one of your own should not be done in a hurry. By rushing 
through the development process, you may do more damage than good, and you 
may end up with data that are completely useless. 

If sufficient time is available, some further time factors may help you 
determine whether structured interviews or questionnaires should be used: 

• Conducting interviews takes more time than administering question- 
naires. Each person must be contacted and personally questioned. When 
a potential respondent is first contacted, it is important to be sensi- 
tive to the fact that he/she is a busy person. It is unlikely that he 
or she will have the time, during an initial contact, to respond to the 
interview schedule. An interviewer should use the first call to intro- 
duce him/herself and his/her purpose and to set up a convenient time to 
conduct the interview. The interview schedule itself may take up to an 
hour to administer. On a good day, an interviewer may only be able to 
complete six interviews. 

• Questionnaires can be administered to large numbers of people with 
more speed than interview schedules, but you still have to allow for 
mailing time— both for sending out the questionnaires and for waiting 
for them to be returned. If you plan to do any type of follow-up to 
your first mailing, you will also have to allow for that time. Ques- 
tionnaire respondents have lives of their own. They may not put as 
high a priority on completing your instrument as you do. It may take 
them several days to get around to answering your questions, if they 
respond at al 1 . 



How Much Money Is Available for Gathering Information? 

You need to be certain about how much money you have available. Infor- 
mation gathering is not cheap. You must allow for such costs as telephone 
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calls, postage, letterhead, and printing. You will also have to consider any 
meeting expenses, wages for extra clerical help, salary for interviewers, and 
data processing costs. Like everything else, questionnaires can be used to 
collect data on a luxury scale or on a tight budget. The amount of money you 
have available will influence the design of your information-collection pro- 
cess. If you are short on funds, some of the things that can be adjusted to 
lower the costs are as follows: 

• Size of sample 

• Length of instrument 

• Type of reproduction process used 

• Who does the clerical work 

• Whether an existing instrument or a custom-designed instrument is 
used 

• Data handling 

Each of these topics will be dealt with later in this information sheet. If 
you can't determine the exact size of the budget you have available, at least 
try to estimate the amount of funds available so you can make Intelligent 
d e c i s i ons.° 



Planning 

Assume that you've decided to go ahead and design a questionnaire or an 
interview schedule. Next, you need to decide who will be in charge of the 
whole information-collection process. You., as the vocational administrator 
who originated the idea, may be the ideal person to direct the effort. You 
know the objectives, you know what information 1s needed, and you have a feel 
for the way the information can be used. However, in most cases, one individ- 
ual is not able to handle the total process— to design, administer, and inter- 
pret questionnaires or interview schedules. Many people must be involved from 
the very first step. It is important to involve the right people at the right 
time to help you do the best possible job of obtaining accurate information. 

You need to decide who will direct the project . It may be you or a per- 
son you appoint, or your district or Institution may employ a person whose 
specific job description Includes activities of this type. Find out! You 
don't want to get off to a bad start by stepping on someone's toes. In this 
information sheet, we will assume that you will be directing the project. 



3. For Information about potential funding sources for an Information- 
gathering activity, you may wish to refer to Identify Financial Resources 
for Vocational Education , part of the Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Module Series (Athens, GA: American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials, 1983). 
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Usually, one Individual should not make all the decisions, however. You 
will need either a formal or an informal advisory group to help you decide on 
the details. This group can also critique any instruments before they are 
used. The membership of this group can be drawn from other staff members, 
community members, advisory committee members, and so on. 

Your information gathering may involve only individuals within your 
institution, or it may involve people from your immediate community or a 
larger professional community. Keeping this in mind, you need to involve 
individuals, and sometimes groups, whose cooperation and endorsement will 
be needed to help make your information gathering a successful effort. It 
is always best to Identify these people and ask for their cooperation before 
you start working on your interview schedule or questionnaire, rather than 
after Not only do you need their cooperation, you may find that they can 
significantly contribute to many, if not all, of the stages of your project. 
Following are examples of individuals and groups who should be considered 
for involvement: 

• Policy boards 1n your area of interest, such as the city council, 
school board, board of trustees, or county commissioners 

• Advocacy groups concerned with problems similar to those your group 
is investigating t , 

• Staff members of public agencies charged with responsibility for the 
problems your group is addressing 

• Agencies that control resources that may eventually focus on your 
group's concerns 

• Recognized leaders of groups— such as landowners, parents, business 
leaders, or migrants— who have spoken out on the issues your group is 
confronting 

• State and local vocational advisory councils and committees that have 
an interest in your vocational programs 4 

The project director may or may not be the only necessary staff for the 
information-gathering activities. When deciding who should staff the project , 
several factors should be considered. The project director ana advisory group 
should answer each of the following questions before making final staffing 
decisions: 

• What is the estimated time duration of the project? 

• What is the potential available budget? 

• How much time does the director have to devote to this project? 

• What types of skills are needed (e.g., clerical, data processing)? 



4. Keats Garman and Carolyn Hunter, Community Surve ys: Grassroots Approaches 
(Arlington, VA: National School Public Relations Association, 1978), p. 3. 
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• Are specialized skills, such as key-punching, needed? 

• Can existing staff be utilized? 



By answering these questions, information for making staffing decisions will 
be pulled together. Outlining constraints, as well as resources, gives the 
decision makers the best basis from which to make staffing choices to carry 
out project activities. 

Once you have identified who should be involved in planning and carrying 
out the project, your next task is to think about the pros and cons of media 
involvement . If the information gathering will involve community response, 
there may be some real advantages to involving the local radio or newspaper. 
These two media not only can publicize your efforts, they can serve as follow- 
up and positive reinforcement tools for you. Remember, your information gath- 
ering will probably have some effect on the community besides what you write 
in your summary or final report. You may as well maximize the positive 
effects by using the media effectively. 

Another major decision that needs to be made is what instrument will be 
used. You have several options. You may be able to find an existing instru- 
ment that fits your needs perfectly. This isn't likely, but it is possible, 
depending on what you want to find out. Sample 1 lists several sources of 
existing attitude and aptitude measures. If you are planning to measure 
attitudes, a serious look at existing resources is recommended. Use of an 
existing instrument will save you time. In addition, the questions on the 
instrument will usually have been tested and validated. Therefore, you will 
be more sure of measuring what you set out to measure, rather than measuring 
something you 1 re not really interested in. If you are measuring elements 
other than attitudes, copies of needs assessments and follow-up studies are 
often available from your colleagues or from your state department of voca- 
tional education. 

Perhaps you can find an existing instrument—either a published one or 
one developed by a colleague—that almost fits your requirements, but not 
quite. You may want to alter the existing instrument to meet your specific 
needs. (Remember those objectives you wrote earlier?) If you choose this 
route, be sure that the questions you revise or add are compatible with the 
questions that you do not change. Make sure thdt any adapted or adopted ques- 
tions are focused on your audience, rather than the audience of the previous 
user. There is one other thing you should remember if you are adopting or 
adapting an instrument designed by someone else: Be sure you have permission 
to use the instrument or the questions. Some tests are copyrighted, and you 
must get a release or pay for the use of the instrument. 

There are many qualified and competent people who design questionnaires 
and interview schedules for a fee. Their fees vary, as does their ability. 
If you choose to use an outside person to develop your interview schedule 
or questionnaire, you need to remember that this is a more expensive option. 
Also, an outside person may not be able to establish credibility with the 
individuals and groups in your community who are involved. This option does, 
however, relieve you of the worry involved in developing your own instrument. 

15 
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SAMPLE 1 



REFERENCE BOOKS CONTAINING INFORMATION ABOUT EXISTING MEASURES 



Buros, Oscar K., ed. The Mental Measurements Yearbook , Lincoln, NE: The 
University of Nebraska Press, current edition. 

This source contains detailed descriptions of Individual tests and 
includes information on their norms, time needed for administration, 
availability, and cost. This source also contains reviews and evalu- 
ations of the instruments, as well as bibliographic references. 

Buros, Oscar K. , ed. Tests in Print—Two . Lincoln, NE: The University of 
Nebraska Press, 1974. 

This source provides a comprehensive listing of standardized paper-and- 
pencil tests that are printed in English. 

Buros, Oscar K. , ed. Vocational Tests and Reviews . Lincoln, NE: The Univer 
sity of Nebraska Press, in press. 

This source contains the business education, aptitude, and vocational 
sections from all the previous editions of The Mental Measurements 
Yearbook and is a helpful source for the vocational administrator. 

Comrey, A. L.; Backer, E.; and Glaser, E. M. A Sourcebook for Mental Health 
Measures. Los Angeles, CA: Human Interaction Research Institute, 1973. 
ED 096 350 

This source contains abstracts of lesser-known questionnaires, obser- 
vation instruments, inventories, tests, and other measures. All the 
measures are listed by category, and each listing contains a brief 
description of the measure and instructions for obtaining copies. 

Knapp, Joan, comp. An Omnibus of Measures Related to School -Based Attitudes . 
Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, Center for Statewide Educa- 
tional Assessment, 1972. ED 074 071 

This source contains descriptions of 16 paper-and-pencil , self-report 
inventories. Descriptions also contain information on the usefulness of 
each instrument. 
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If none of these options appeal to you or if you just can't find an 
instrument that will gather the kinds of information you need, you will have 
to develop and design your own instrument. People who have never designed a 
questionnaire or an interview schedule often have the mistaken impression that 
writing questions is fairly easy. After all, haven't we all filled out our 
share of questionnaires and responded to numerous interviews? John Ruskin 
put it well when he said, "To be able to ask a question clearly is two-thirds 
of the way to getting it answered." Writing a question that is truly clear- 
that will get you the response that you need— takes time and care. As a be- 
ginning instrument developer, remember to take time and be patient, and don't 
be afraid to pitch your first efforts and begin again. 

As your plans are developed, it is very important to formalize them in 
a format that spells out (1) what activities need to take place, (2) what 
resources are needed, (3) when each activity will be completed, (4) who 1s 
going to do what, and (5) potential problems that may arise in completing 
each activity. There are several possible formats you can use for this plan. 
You may have a favorite format that you use for planning. Sample 2 shows one 
way of organizing all of the information you gather. The boxes have been 
partially filled in to show you the types of information you might want to 
include. You can fill in the categories as you make decisions. It is best 
to use pencil so you can make changes easily. Once you have documented the 
decisions you have made during the planning stage, you can systematically 
and rationally deal with developing a budget, constructing an instrument, 
Increasing the response rate, choosing a sample, and analyzing and reporting 
your results. 



Developing a Budget 

A budget should be dealt with early in the process, but you can't do a 
final budget until you have made some of the decisions about how the Instru- 
ment will be administered and by whom, what instrument to use, and whether you 
will use consultants. There are several categories to consider; you can make 
a list of the categories that apply to your questionnaire or interview sched- 
ule using the topics that follow. 



Telephone 

You need to consider any telephone communication needed with other peo- 
ple. If you are doing a telephone survey, this will be a major cost category. 
If you are using a mailed questionnaire, this category will vary depending on 
whether you make pre- or post-calls to people in your sample. Your institu- 
tion may be willing to absorb telephone costs or may want to split the cost 
of toll calls. Before any final decisions are made about this category, you 
should check with the person in your institution who has decision-making power 
in this area. 
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SAMPLE 2 
PLANNING FORMAT 



Activity 


Resources 
Needed 


Timeline/ 
Deadline 


Responsible 
Person(s) 


Potential 
Problems 


Devel oping 
Objectives 


Quiet- place 
Choi k beard. 


October X 


Project director 

"Dean of inet ruction 

Advisory m 

committee 




Planning 


Ti'wt 

Large conference 

room 
cop it j of ebjec+Vves 






Ge#mg 
dept. heads 
to a/groe 
om action 


Developing a 
Budget 


Xnformation about 
printing & pojf*3« 
coete 

Required -Forms 






any formal 
approvml of 
t-ke buds at ? 


Securing 
Instrumentation 


Per mi s* ion to use 
OjU es-i • I o n a ai r e 
from Jlonneen 
County SUmIS 








Choosing 
a Sample 


Liet *F potentuht 
part »«-i perils 

rable of r»*v4ow 
numbers 




Project director 
Clerical half 




rtfii oriiii ng 

Administrative 
Activities 




Mai i by Tan . \S 

Cjv* off by 
Feb. to 






Processing Data 








vup%o UMII 

keypuncH 
dot* > 


Reporting 




Tune 3Q 




U>Wo SKould jet 
copies of report? 

Mew m**y 
vera to nm arc 
needed > 


M1 scellaneous 
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Postage 



If you are using a mailed questionnaire, postage will be a major budget 
item. For each person in your sample, you need to know how many pieces of 
information will be mailed. For example, you may mail a prequestionnaire 
letter, a questionnaire, and two follow-up mailings. At today's postal rate, 
that is at least $.80 per person. If your instrument is long, you may need 
extra postage. If you have 100 people in your sample, you will spend a mini- 
mum of $80. There may also be other postage expenses. When you pilot test 
your questionnaire, additional mailings may be made, so you would need to add 
postage to cover the number of people who are going to serve as your pilot 
group. Also, keep in mind that you will have other miscellaneous correspon- 
dence. Allow some margin. 

If you will be conducting interviews, the postage costs will not be as 
high. You will have miscellaneous correspondence, and if you need to mail 
copies of instruments to interviewers who are not located in your immediate 
vicinity, you will have some additional mailing costs. Try to identify all 
the potential items that will require mailing. 



Printing 

Although a questionnaire may involve more printing costs than an inter- 
view schedule, printing is a major item for both types of instruments. There 
is probably more flexibility in the costs in this category than in the previ- 
ous two, however. First, you must decide the approximate amount of printing 
that will need to be done. Estimate the number of pages that your instrument 
will have and the number of pieces of duplicated correspondence that will be 
sent. Then answer the following questions: Will your letters and instruments 
be printed on letterhead? Colored paper? Will you use offset printing or 
photocopying? Your institution may have a print shop that can do your print- 
ing much more economically than a commercial print shop. One way of making a 
budget estimate is to decide on two or three options and then spend some time 
with one or more printers. They will be able to give you approximate prices 
for different types of printing and paper. (Such persons are also the best 
source of time estimates for printing.) 



Staffing 

The staffing category addresses salaries. If you are lucky, you may 
be able to use current staff members to work on the questionnaire or conduct 
the survey as part of their regular job assignments. However, if this is not 
possible, you will need to estimate how many work hours will be required to 
complete the tasks. You may need to pay for a certain number of hours of 
professional staff time, of clerical staff time, and/or for data processing. 
Staffing will be a major budget item, whether you are producing a question- 
naire or an interview schedule. If you are conducting interviews, you will 
also need to estimate how many interviewers you will need and how much time 
they will need to complete the interviews. Be as clear as possible about the 
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kinds and sizes of tasks you will be asking each person to complete. This 
will help you estimate the amount of time that each person will be needed. 



Mileage 

If you are conducting interviews and choose to do it in person, rather 
than by telephone, mileage can be a large expense. You should first check 
with the business office of your institution to determine the standard amount 
paid for mileage. You can then estimate the number of miles each person will 
be traveling and figure your mileage costs. It is best to be generous in your 
estimates. 



Miscell aneous 

The miscellaneous category is the place to provide for expenses such as 
C0 ff ee f or meetings or the purchase of a reference book on questionnaire con- 
struction. You may need to purchase maps to use in selecting a sample popu- 
lation or in locating your respondents. This is also the place to include a 
little extra to tide you over if your estimates in other categories were 
short. 

Once you have an estimate of your total expenses, you need to determine 
how your identified expenses match up with the amount of money you have avail- 
able. With the estimated costs per category in qne hand and the amount of 
money available in the other, you must adjust categories until the two totals 
match. There is no magic way to reconcile these figures. You must look at 
your categories and make allowances, look at alternatives, and make hard 
choices. Rarely will you have a surplus of available funds. 



Constructing an Instrument 

This is probably the most difficult part of using questionnaires and 
interviews. Writing questions seems simple enough, but don't be fooled. 
Writing questions that are clear, concise, and get the information you need 
is difficult. It takes time and practice. It is a job that benefits from 
the involvement of several people. The list of steps that follows should 
guide you through your first try at developing a questionnaire or interview 
schedule. 



Examine Your Population 

Before you can construct an appropriate instrument, you need to know who 
you are going to be questioning. What are some of their characteristics? Are 
they going to be interested in your effort? What is their level of education? 
If they are going to be filling out a questionnaire, what is their reading 
level? Are there times of the day when it is more convenient for them to meet 
with an interviewer? Would it be better to mail your questionnaire to their 
office or their home? 
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You also should be sure that you are asking questions of people who know 
the answers to those questions. For instance, if you asked members of your 
community how they felt about reauthorization of the Vocational Education 
Act, many of your respondents would probably not know enough to respond to 
your question without additional information. However if you were question- 
ing vocational directors, they would be well acquainted with the issues of 
reauthorization. 

One way you can address the characteristics and knowledge base of your 
population is to involve members of your potential sample group in the initial 
construction of questions for your instrument. By doing this, you will be 
able to address the needs and abilities of your audience. 



Know Your Subject 

This may seem trite, but you can't ask intelligent questions unless you 
know what you're talking about. You should gather as much information as 
possible before you start writing questions. Relevant literature is one of 
the best sources. Check current research journals, books, newspapers, and 
government reports. Also, you may be able to involve people who are consid- 
ered to be experts in the field. 



Reexamine Your Objectives 

The next step is to double-check your objectives. Are they clear, and do 
they say everything that you want them to say without saying too much? It is 
usually a good idea to share copies of your objectives with the other people 
who are involved in the study to make sure that there is agreement. Remember, 
precise objectives give direction to the development of your questionnaire or 
interview schedule. 



Develop Instrument Items 

Questions on questionnaires and interview schedules are often also 
called items . There are two basic forms of questions that you should 
consider: open-ended and structured. Two examples follow: 

• Open-ended Question 

How effective do you think the welding program is in providing young 
people with entry-level skills? 



• Closed Question 

C i rc 1 e One 

The welding program provides young people — 

with entry-level welding skills SA A U D SD 
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Either type of question can be used effectively on either a questionnaire or 
interview schedule. You need to consider what type of information is most 
useful to you. The closed-question format makes it much easier to quantify 
the data. When you use open-ended questions, all answers must be coded so you 
can process the group responses. This is more time-consuming, but depending 
on your needs, it may be the best format. You might want to try out several 
of each type of question with a group of people who are willing to help you 
construct the instrument. Ask them which is easier to respond to, and evalu- 
ate how easy or difficult it is to analyze their answers. It is permissible 
to use both types of questions on the same instrument. 

A good rule of thumb is not to ask any more questions than you absolutely 
have to. Many novice instrument makers ask lots of "nice-to-know" questions. 
You will get a better idea of the opinions and thoughts of your audience if 
you limit your questions strictly to what you must know. 

If you have decided to use closed questions, there are three basic types 
(see sample 3). The first type can be answered by yes, no, or don't know . 
The second type provides a list of items; the respondent is asked to rank the 
items in order of importance, need, or some other factor. The third type of 
closed question uses a scale that indicates the respondent's level of agree- 
ment, interest, or need. 

Developing yes/no or ranking questions is relatively straightforward. 
If you are going to use scales, however, there are a few important consider- 
ations. If possible, you should use the same scale throughout your entire 
instrument. If you must mix scales, group all the questions for each scale 
together so that you can avoid confusion. 

There are two common types of scales that you can consider, depending 
upon what you are asking. The most common scale is an agreement scale (see 
sample 3, Type 3). Sample 4 lists other agreement scales that may be useful 
to you. It is usually better to make use of an existing scale, rather than 
constructing your own. It is very important that the intervals between lev- 
els be relatively equal. 

The other type or scale that is commonly used in instruments is the 
se mantic differential scale (see sample 5). This type of scale is used to 
obtain attitudes toward ideas or objects by using opposing pairs of adjec- 
tives. The respondent is asked to place a mark on a scale between the two 
adjectives indicating how he/she feels toward the object or idea. This type 
of scale gives a reading of the feelings of the respondent. The person 
responding should be instructed to mark reactions quickly. 

Sample 5 contains pairs of adjectives you may wish to use. If they do 
not fit your purposes, you can identify your own pairs of adjectives. When 
you list the adjectives under each idea or object, you should randomly arrange 
the adjectives. Don't put all the positive adjectives on one side and all 
the negative adjectives on the other. You don't want your respondent to be 
overly influenced in a positive or negative direction by the format of your 
instrument. 
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SAMPLE 3 
CLOSED QUESTIONS 



Type 1 

Check One 
Yes No Don't know 

Vocational education 1s an Important part of the Palmyra 

School curriculum LJ LJ LJ 



Type 2 

Rank the following Items 1n order of their Importance to our school 
curriculum: 

Parental support ._ 

Industry support _ 

School administration support _ 

General public support _ 

Student support _ 

Other (specify) _ 



Type 3 

4 u Circle One 
Vocational education prepares young people with job — — 

entry-level skills SA A u D SD 



*SA = strongly agree; A = agree; U = undecided; D = disagree; CD = strongly 
disagree 
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SAMPLE 4 
AGREEMENT SCALES 



Never 
Seldom 
Sometimes 
Frequently 
No Opinion 

No Importance 
Limited Importance 
Moderate Importance 
Considerable Importance 
Very Great Importance 

Very Good 
Good 
Average 
Bad 

Very Bad 

Very Much 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 



Very Much 
Right Amount 
Not Enough 
Not at All 
Don't Know 

Strongly Favorable 

Favorable 

Neutral 

Opposed 

Strongly Opposed 

Always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost Never 
Never 

Very Strong Effect 
Strong Effect 
Moderate Effect 
Little Effect 
No Effect 



Very Often 

Generally 

As Often as Not 

Occasionally 

Seldom 

Almost Never 
Occasionally 
Frequently 
Almost Always 
Don't Know 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 



SAMPLE 5 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALES 



Example 

Place a check mark between the aots to Indicate your feeling about vocational 
education. The closer your checkmark 1s to a word, the more that word 
describes how you feel. 

vocational education 

..... . . . useful 

,*7 expensive 



uselelsv 
economical . 



Adjective Pairs 



Negative 


Positive 


Negative 


Positive 


Boring 


Interesting 


Unhealthy 


Healthy 


Un Informative 


Informative 


Dull 


Lively 


Confuting 


Clear 


Weak 


Strong 


Irrelevant 


Relevant 


Unfair 


Fair 


Superficial 


Profound 


Dirty 


Clean 


Biased 


Objective 


Worthless 


Valuable 


Purposel ess 


Purposeful 


Useless 


Useful 


Closed 


Open 


Passive 


Active 


Tense 


Relaxed 


Static 


Dynamic 


Unhappy 


Happy 


Unfriendly 


Friendly 


Angry 


Calm 


Wrong 


Right 


Cold 


Warm 







SOURCE: Henerson, Morris, and Fitz-Gibbon, How to Measure Attitudes, p. 91. 
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Design a Format 



Obviously designing a format goes hand 1n hand with choosing question 
types. There are a few other things to consider, 1n addition to the questions 
to be used. Each page should have a reasonable amount of white space and 
should be printed legibly for readability. Type may be reduced 1n size, but 
1t should not be so small that 1t 1s difficult to read. If you have chosen to 
use open-ended questions, you need to provide sufficient space for responses 
to be written. 

Rating scales, blanks to be used for marking responses, etc., should be 
placed 1n a consistent area on the page to make the tabulation of results eas- 
ier. If some responses are marked on the left of the page and some are marked 
on the right, by the time you tally the 200th Instrument, you will be very 
Irritated with yourself for not having had more foresight. If someone other 
than yourself 1s doing the tallying, you will never be allowed to forget how 
difficult you made their job. 

There are other visual tricks that you may want to employ to make your 
instrument more appealing. Simple boxes drawn around Instructions are use- 
ful because they help the respondents focus more closely on what you are 
asking them to do. If your school or college has a logo or letterhead, you 
should Include that symbol on the front page of the questionnaire. The point 
1s to make the questionnaire as appealing and attractive as possible so that 
you motivate the respondent to answer all questions 1n an accurate manner and 
to return the questionnaire as quickly as possible. Samples 6-9 contain some 
excerpts from questionnaires and Interview schedules. 

When you are conducting an Interview, you do not need to be quite so con- 
cerned about the attractiveness of the interview schedule. Your main concern 
should be its usability. Can the Interviewer read and mark responses on the 
form with ease? Will the responses be recorded 1n such a way that the person 
who transfers the data for analysis will be able to do so quickly and effi- 
ciently? 

An Interview schedule nay also contain (1) prompts for the Interviewer- 
Indications of the general types of responses expected, which the Interviewer 
can use to "prime the pumps" if a respondent 1s having difficulty, or (2) sug- 
gestions about how to reword questions if necessary. This 1s helpful, because 
1t provides consistency in the questioning 1f the Interviewer 1s called upon 
to clarify a question. The answers you receive should thus be more consis- 
tent. 

As mentioned in the budget section, you have several options to choose 
from 1n deciding how to reproduce your Instruments. The best advice 1s to 
choose the option that best communicates the Impression you want to make- 
within the limits of your budget. For example, 1f you are using a question- 
naire and 1t will be completed by local business people, you will want your 
instrument to appear professional, conservative, and businesslike. You don't, 
however, want to go overboard and produce a questionnaire that appears to be 
overly expensive. 
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SAMPLE 6 
QUESTIONNAIRE I 



L THE HJ 



THE NATIONAL CENTER 
r FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

S Th« Ohm IliMtMMiMyVIO K«nny IM ■ C*umto». Oftw OTO 
^^ii T«l »U> 4M Mlt CM CTVOCEOOtU/C^mfcu.. Qftw 



Dear Voluntter: 



We are asking you to take a few minutes to complete this questionnaire. As you probably know, 
Project ASSERT is a pilot project - the first of its kind. One of our goals is to evaluate the 
usefulness of the project - for you, for the students, and for the school. You can help us to reach 
that goal by completing this questionnaire. Also, the information you give us may help to change 
this program and make it better. 

Your answers to this survey are confidential. No students or faculty will see your questionnaire. 
Only the members of our research staff will see how you answered these questions. 

Participation is voluntary. If you do not want to answer any of these questions, you certainly do 
not have to. 

Finally, there are no right or wrong answers to this survey. We simply want to find out how you 
feel about the program. 

Thank you for your help. 



Project ASSERT Research Staff 
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Beted on your brief contact with tht program, how tatitfiad art you with aach of the 
following? 



1 . Baing abie to katp bur/ 

2. Tht chinct to work alone 

3. Tht chanct to do diff trtnt things 

4. Tht chanct to bt "somebody" in 
tht community 

5. The way my supervisor handlts 
ptoplt 

6. Tht ability of my supervisor to 
makt decisions 

7. Being abit to do things that don't 
go against my conscience 

a The chance to do things for 
other people 

9. The chance to tell people what 
to do 

10. The chance to do something that 
makes use of my abilities 

11. The freedom to use my own judgment 

12. The chance to try my own methods 
of doing the work 

13. Tht working conditions 

14. The way my co-workers get along 
with aach other 

15. The praise I get for doing a good }ob 

16. Tht feeling of accomplishment I get 
from the work 



1 

II 


I 
1 


ill 


I 


ll 
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SAMPLE 7 
QUESTIONNAIRE II 




Rnpondent Identification Number. 



THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Ohio State University • 1960 Kenny Road • Columbus. Ohio 43210 
Tel (614)486 3655 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbut, Ohio 



INCREASING THE IMPACT OF INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 
FOLLOW UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



INSTRUCTIONS 

The items in this questionnaire relate to the dissemination/implementation strategies 
developed at the Vocational Education Impact Conference you attended at the Sheraton* 
Fort Worth Hotel on February 23-25, 1977. We would like to know if you were able to use 
the dissemination/implementation plans developed at the conference. 

Please check your present position (check one) : 

Local level State level 

Your opinions will be pooled with others for a group response to the questionnaire. 
Your answers to these questions will be held in strict confidence; no individual response will 
be identified. We appreciate your voluntary completion of this questionnaire. Please place 
the completed questionnaire in the self-addressed stamped envelope for a prompt return to 
The Center. 

The items in this questionnaire require two types of ratings. The left-hand column 
indicates the opportunity you have had to use this strategy since the time the conference 
was conducted. The right-hand column represents the extent of use. Any combination of 
ratings is possible except for items marked as "no opportunity for use." There would be 
no use of the strategy if an opportunity for use did not exist. Most of the items should 
have two ratings when you are finished. For example: 

Opportunity for Use Strategy Extent of Use 

None 1ft u u- u 

Yes No or Low - Medium — High 

1 2 1 2 3 4 5 

^ 2 A circular letter was mailed to 1 @ 3 4 5 
persons interested in the demon- 
stration project. 
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Opportunity for the 



Strategies 



Y« No 
2 



1. 
a) 

b) 
c) 
d> 
a) 

f) 
9) 

h) 
i) 

i) 

k) 



2. 
a) 

b) 

0 

d) 



AWARENESS/INTEREST 
2 



Exttnt of Um 

None or Low - Medium • 
2 3 



Develop brief commerciet end educationel television public 
service spots to inform the public about the benefits end 
costs of the project. 

2 Provide project information to educators from other school 

districts et national end/or State conferences. 

2 Develop e brief slide/sound tape of projact activities for 

presentation to community service organizations. 

2 Involve teecher education agendas in the dissemination 

of project results. 

2 Interact with governmental agencies, eg.. CETA r manpower 

progrems, end youth programs, to promote use of project 
materials. 

2 Develop e written disseminetion plen. 

2 Submit brief progress reports of project activities to 

various agencies, a.g.. Chamber of Commerce, business, 
Industry, end labor for inclusion in their newsletters. 

2 Develop printed information, eg., brochures end livers 

about the project which can be distributed to e wide 
variety of audiences. 

2 Submit articles describing the project to professional 

journals. 

2 Develop end distribute e project newsletter to numerous 

audiences. 

2 Use the mass medie facilities. e.g., newspaper*, radio, 

end television, for press releeSes end feature stories 
to inform the public about the project. 

2 Conduct "career deys" which highlight the project's 

materials end activities. 



EVALUATION A3 1 AL 

2 Idem ify change egent stef f responsibilities end/or 

posit ion (i) within the project for dissemination 
purposes. 

2 Establish a technical assistance team to help other 

school districts use project results. 

2 Encourege the active consideration of the project 

by administrators, e.g., principals and assistant 
superintendents of instruction. 

2 Esteblish end provide incentives, e.g., release time. 

travel, credit end recognition, to personnel from other 
school districts to evaluate and try the innovation. 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



High 
5 




5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
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Opportunity for Use Strategies Extent of Uu 

Yes No None or Low — Medium - High 

1 2 1 2 3 4 5 

e) 1 2 Provide evaluative information on project results 1 2 3 4 5 

to school administrators. 

i) 1 2 Document student achievement of project activities. 1 2 3 4 5 

g) 1 2 Establish procedures, e.g., extended visits and intern 1 2 3 4 5 

ships, for personnel who desire an in-depth knowledge 
of the project. 

h) 1 2 Develop booklets on how to use project results for 1 2 3 4 5 

other educators. 

3. ADOPTION/ADAPTION 

«) 1 2 Provide materials which are easily adapted and used in 1 2 3 4 5 

other school districts, e.g., designed in modules, segments, 
or units. 

b) 1 2 Provide incentives for adoption of materials, e.g., recog- 1 2 3 4 5 

nitk>n, credit, travel, released time. 

c) 1 2 Obtain the written endorsement of the local and state 1 2 3 4 5 

advisory boards. 

d) 1 2 Use state department personnel to encourage adoption 1 2 3 4 5 

of the innovation by school districts. 

■. Approximately how many local administrators and teachers have been contacted using these strategies during 
the months of March and April, 1977? 

Number of administrators , Number of teachers 

C. Indicate the primary problems you have encountered since Februery 1977 in the use of strategies for diitemina 
tion/impitmentation of project results, e.g., lack of time for dissemination activities. 



D. Identify e particular strategy which has been effective in implementing exemplary project results from one site 
to another throughout the state, e.g., statewide meetings of project directors. 
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SAMPLE 8 
QUESTIONNAIRE III 



Check one: 

□Pulaski County High School 
□Vocational School 
□Community College 



CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS SURVEY 
Cooperative Rural Career Guidance Project 

1. Which statement BEST describes how the need for workers in any particular job should affect 
a person's career choice? 

□ a. The need should not be considered because the supply of workers always adjusts 

to the need for them. 

□ b. The need should be considered, but should not completely rule out a career. 

□ c. A person should consider only the few career areas that will have new types of 

jobs in the future. 

□ d. A person should consider only the careers that his/her parents feet will have openings 

by the time he/she is ready to work. 

2. Sally wants to be a forest ranger, but she has been told that there are very few openings in 
that particular career. Which ONE of the following would be the BEST advice for Sally in 
this situation. 

□ a. Do not consider how many openings there are if she has already made up her mind. 

□ b. Switch to a different career area that is less interesting to her but for which there 

is a good opportunity to get a job. 

□ c. Postpone making a career choice until after she finishes college. 

□ d. Seek a career which is related to her chosen career goal but in which there are more 

job opportunities. 

3. Sam Casey has studied to become an aerospace engineer and soon will graduate from college. 
He has discovered that he cannot find a job. The answer is the same all over: "We have more 
engineers than we need." Sam blames himself for not investigating more carefully. 

What should Sam have investigated MORE carefully? 

□ a. The names and addresses of more aerospace companies. 

□ b. Whether he had the ability to become a good aerospace engineer. 

□ c. How many aerospace engineers were graduating from colleges and the number of 

jobs that were available. 

□ t\ Whether the college he was attending was preparing him well enough. 
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SAMPLE 9 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Hello, I would like to speak to (NAME ON LABEL) . I'm (NAME) from 

(INSTITUTION) We recently sent you a questionnaire for a study on vocational 
Education facilities that we are conducting. 

Since we have not received your completed questionnaire, we would like to administer this 
shortened version on the phone— 1t should only take about 30 to 40 minutes. 

A. In order to make sure you should be Included 1n our study I would like to verify a few 
Items. First all: 

YES NO 

1. Have you already sent a completed questionnaire to us? [ ] [ ] 

2. Is this a non-pub11c school? CI 

3. Is this a junior high school? M M 



INTERVIEWER CHECK 

IF YES AT 1, TERMINATE CONTACT AND SAY We'll be expecting 1t 1n the mall. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 

IF YES AT 2 or 3, TERMINATE CONTACT AND SAY: Our study does not Include schools 
like yours; TKerefore, I won't have to ask you any further questions. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

IF NO AT 1, 2, AND 3 CONTINUE WITH 4. 



YES NO 



4. Do you have less than five vocational education classrooms, shops, 
or labs? 



. . . [ ] [ ] 
(Go to 5) (Go to B) 



5. Are you a participant 1n a regional occupational program?. 



[ ] [ V 



"INTERVIEWER CHECK, QUESTION 5 

IF YES, SAY: This 1s a special casi? and we would like to administer the question- 
naire to you. 

IF NO, SAY: Our study does not Include schools like yours; therefore, I won't 
have to ask you any further questions. Thank you for your cooperation. 
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Is this a "satellite" or extension campus of another Institution? 

YES i 

NO 2 (Go to C) 

(IF YES)* 

What is the name of your parent institution? 



50 TO D 

Is this a parent institution of a school having multiple campuses, exclusive of 
temporary quarters in other institutions? 

YES l 

NO 2 (GO TO D) 

(IF YES)* 

What are the names and addresses of your other campuses? 

CAMPUS NAME ADDRESS 



Does this school participate in a regional occupational education program 
involving shared-time programs in two or more high schools? 

YES l 

NO 2 

(IF YES)* 

What are the names and addresses of the participating schools? 

SCHOOL NAME ADDRESS 



^INTERVIEWER CHECK 

IF YES TO B, C, OR D ABOVE, SAY: When answering the following questions 
please answer for your facility or campus only . 
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SECTION A. INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION 



,« ft«t «« Of question, 1, l.ttndjj t. projld. 1»f «^J>,*~», S^ST^Jlg^ 

apply when you are In operation . 

TIME BEGAN: 

A-l First, which of the following best describes this school: Is 1t a- 

(READ ALL ITEMS AND CIRCLE ONE NUMBER - RECORD HERE AND ON FOLDOUT) 

Comprehensive High School 1 

2 

Vocational High School * ' • 

3 

Vocational Center (Shared Time) 

4 

Technical Institute 

5 

Community College 

Or Some Other Type of School (IF OTHER, SAY: Would you please 
deSlbethe program and Identify the level of students 
served?) 

TYPE — 

LEVEL . 



A-2 Is this school a designated "Area Vocational School?" 



YES NO DK 
1 2 8 



Is this school a participant 1n a regional occupational ...... i 2 

education program? 



INTERVIEWER CHECK r QUESTION A-l 

IF CODED 1, 2, 3, or "OTHER'-SECONDARY LEVEL, CONTINUE WITH A-3 
IF CODED 4, 5, or M 0THER M -P0STSEC0NDARY LEVEL, GO TO A-5 
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A-3 Does this school serve a slnali school district or more than one school district? 
(RECORD HERE AND ON FOLDOUT) 

SINGLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 1 

MORE THAN ONE SCHOOL DISTRICT 2 
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A-4 Is this a senior high school, junior/senior high school, or vocational center? 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 1 

JUNIOR/SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 2 

VOCATIONAL CENTER 3 

A-5 Which of the following types of students are served by this Institution? 

(READ ALL ITEMS AND CIRCLE A NUMBER ON EACH LINE - RECORD HERE AND ON FOLDOUT) 





YES 


NO 






2 






2 






2 



A-6 Which of the following best describes the population served by your school district 
or "service area?" Do your students mostly come from— 

(CIRCLE ONLY ONE - STOP READING CATEGORIES WHEN R RESPONDS) 

A central dty of a large urbanized area 
with a metropolitan area population over 

five hundred thousand 1 

A suburb of such a large urbanized area 2 

A central dty of a medium-sized, urbanized 
area with a metropolitan area population 
between one hundred thousand and five 

hundred thousand 3 

A suburb of such a medium-sized, urbanized area 4 

A dty and/or urban fringe of a small urbanized 
area with a metropolitan area population 
between twenty-five thousand and one hundred 

thousand , 5 

A town or school district with a population 

of less than twenty-five thousand people 7 

Or, a regional service area defined as a multi- 
town service area not elsewhere classified 6 
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Typesetting and offset printing can make a questionnaire very attractive. 
This is a more expensive choice, unless you have access to a print shop within 
your institution. Furthermore, if you are on a tight time schedule, typeset- 
ting may be not as fast. A good alternative is a well-typed, photocopied in- 
strument. If the typist uses a carbon ribbon on the original copy, the photo- 
copying will look almost like the original. Mimeographing is a poor third 
choice, and if you can avoid it, don't use a ditto machine for any reproduc- 
tion . 

No matter which kind of printing/reproduction method you choose, make 
sure that there are jto typographical errors. Errors can be distracting to the 
respondent. They aHo make the questionnaire seem most unprofessional. Have 
two or three people proof your final copy to ensure that it is error-free. 

Your instrument should be of reasonable length. Although some research 
says that the length of the instrument is not directly related to the response 
rate, the bulk of existing research suggests that long instruments have lower 
response rates. It is reasonable to assume that a long survey will make some 
people unwilling to spend the time needed to answer your questions. A general 
rule of thumb is to keep the completion time of your instrument to 15 minutes 
or less. Remember, don't ask for any more information than you need. It 
increases the time required to respond and may make your job of compiling and 
analyzing the information more difficult. 



Develop Instrument Directions 

When you write your directions, you should make them as clear and to the 
point as possible. Keep questionnaire and interview schedule directions sim- 
ple. There are some differences between the directions needed for the two 
types of instruments. Questionnaire directions must be sufficient unto them- 
selves—no one will be around to help the respondents figure out just exactly 
what it is that you want them to do. An example of good instructions follows: 



Each of the following Items concerns the role/respons1b1Ht1es of voca- 
tional Instructors. Read each statement and circle the letters In the 
right-hand column that most nearly Indicate your degree of agreement 
with the statement. If you strongly agree or agree , circle SA or A 
respectively. If you strongly disagree or disagree , circle the SD or 
D respectively. If you are undecided or neutral , circle the U. Limit 
your responses tc how you feel aoout vocational Instructors at your 
Institution . 

SAMPLE 

Vocational Instructors should be paid more than 

academic Instructors. SA A U D SD 



In general, try to write directions that are brief and then add clarifying 
notes after the directions, if necessary. Try to write the directions so that 
no additional or supplementary instructions are required. 
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Develop a Cover Letter 



If you are using a mailed questionnaire or are sending presurvey letters 
for your interviews, you nead to spend time and careful thought on the appear- 
ance and content of the cover letter or introductory letter that goes to your 
respondents. The letter should carefully and clearly explain the purpose and 
content of your study. This shouldn't be too hard, if you developed clear ob- 
jectives earlier. Be sure that the information you provide is accurate. ( If 
you are not providing anonymity for your subjects, for example, then don t 
even suggest that you might be. 

Your initial letter should also be straightforward about any time lines 
that you have for your study and the return of instruments or completion of 
interviews. Be sure that the respondents know exactly what you are asking of 
them. People will be much more willing to cooperate with your efforts if you 
explain your needs and your expectations. 

Just like the instrument itself, the cover or introductory letter should 
be attractive and appealing. People have many agendas, and your need to have 
them participate in a study may not be one of their priorities. You need to 
motivate them. If you have letterhead stationary, use it. If you are spon- 
sored by a group or organization that has some prestige or at least a recog- 
nized name, ask if you can mention their support in your letter. You can also 
use techniques such as colored paper and logos to add appeal and credibility 
to the letter. Keep your letter concise and do not make it more than one page 
long. 



Pilot Test the Instrument 

Pilot testing your instrument is an absolute must. If possible, you 
should conduct the pilot testing in two phases. The first phase should be 
the evaluation of the questions against a specific set of criteria. It is 
best to have someone other than the person who wrote the questions do the 
checking. Then you should spend time with that person or persons to discuss 
and rewrite any items that do not meet the criteria. 

For each item you have written, you should ask questions such as the 
following: 

• is the re a simpler or more direct way to ask the question? --You 
should try to limit the length of each question (e.g., zu words or 
less) and to limit the number of concepts contained in any one 
question . 

• Are th ere confusing words in the question? --Some words may be unfa- 
miliar to the respondents or may have more than one meaning or more^ 
than one pronunciation. If you are uncertain about a word and how it 
might be interpreted, ask various people for their interpretations. 
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• Are there words or phrases that are likely to influence a person's 
responses for reasons not germane to the issue ?— Some words make peopl e 
nervous, as in this example: "Should teachers forbid students to leave 
the room without permission?" A better way to state that question 
might be as follows: "Should teachers require that students ask per- 
mission before leaving the room?" 

• Is the question asked negati vely ?--Negative questions sometimes con- 
fuse respondents, and in some instances, the negative word is over- 
looked. If you decide that you must state the question negatively, 
call attention to the negative word by underlining it, 

• Is the question loaded, encouraging one answer or discouraging anoth- 
ejr?--Your questions need to De neutral in order to get an accurate 
reading from the respondents. 5 

The second part of pilot testing--aski ng a small group of people to actu- 
ally respond to the instrument—should come after you have had someone care- 
fully examine and check your questions against the preceeding criteria. You 
need to select several people who are a subset of your total sample population 
and who are willing to respond to your instrument. When you set up the pilot 
test, try to duplicate the setting and conditions that all the respondents 
will experience during the actual use of the instrument for information- 
gathering purposes. Use the same type of printing, cover letters, time lines, 
and so on. Ask your pilot testers to respond as if they were in the actual 
sample group. 

After you have received their responses, examine the instruments. From 
their responses, can you identify any questions that appear to have been mis- 
understood? After you have carefully examined their responses, it is ideal 
if you can meet, either individually or in a group, with these people to get 
their reactions. Listen carefully to any and all of their suggestions for 
improving your questionnaire or interview schedule, and make any necessary 
final adjustments. 



Increasing Your Response Rate 

When you use a questionnaire or an interview to collect information, you 
want that information to be representative of a group of people. If you do 
not get enough completed instruments, you will have trouble generalizing to 
your group. There are many techniques that you can use to increase your 
response rate. Many of these focus on the questionnaire, but the interview 
schedule can also benefit. It is assumed that, if you get to the point of 
talking to your interviewee, you will get a response. The questionnaire must 
contain more incentives for the respondent if he/she is to follow through on 
your request for information. Some of the following techniques will be appro- 
priate for your specific study and some will not. Pick and choose those that 
will most help your cause. 



5. Henerson, Morris, Fitz-Gibbon, How to Measure Attitudes , p. 79-80. 
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First, consider how you want to approach your audience. Will respondents 
respond best to a casual approach (Hi, Jane), or will they be more comfortable 
with a more formal approach (Dear Dr. Jones)? Are you offering anonymity to 
your subjects? If you approach them with a cover letter that is highly per- 
sonalized, but offer to keep their responses confidential, they may not be 
certain about responding—after all, you did use their first names. 

If you promise anonymity, deliver anonymity. Don't use code numbers or 
color coding to later identify and report data using the names of persons or 
institutions. Be honest with your sample group. If you need to use code num- 
bers on the questionnaires to identify which respondents have returned their 
questionnaires and which respondents need to be contacted again and encouraged 
to respond, explain to respondents that this is the only reason for coding the 
instruments. If you do offer total anonymity, the only way you can conduct 
any follow-up mailings is to do a mass mailing to all of your initial sub- 
jects. That can be an expensive proposition and can be annoying to early 
respondents. 

One technique that has proven especially helpful to increasing response 
rates is to make a presurvey contact. In the case of a mailed questionnaire, 
you can send each member of the sample group a letter stating that you are 
going to be doing a study and would like his/her participation. The letter 
can explain the purpose of the study and tell the respondent when to expect to 
receive a copy of the questionnaire. Some researchers contact the secretary 
of the person who will receive the questionnaire and ask him/her to please be 
sure the instrument is completed and returned on time. In the case of an in- 
terview, one of the best ways to get subjects to cooperate is to phone them 
first, explain the study, ask for their participation, and set an appointment 
time for the actual interview. You may even want to offer respondents a copy 
of the final results of your study as a» incentive. (If you decide to do 
this, make sure your printing and postage budgets are large enough to handle 
the extra expense.) 

When your study is sponsored by some person or organization, be sure 
to include notice of that sponsorship in any cover letters or in a separate 
letter written on that organization's letterhead stationary and signed by an 
appropriate official. You can also use logos of endorsing groups on your in- 
struments or use their names in your initial telephone contacts with respon- 
dents. People feel more comfortable about sharing information with a person 
who is associated with a known group or organization than they do about shar- 
ing with an unknown individual. 

Mailing techniques are also important. Response rates to questionnaires 
tend to increase when the person doing the study takes some extra care. Peo- 
ple will generally pay more attention to a hand-addressed envelope with a 
first-class stamp. Using computer labels and postage meter stamps may make 
the mailing more efficient for you, but the recipient of your instrument may 
feel as if he/she is involved in a cattle call and be less motivated to fill 
out and return the instrument. 

If you have sufficient money in your budget, it is highly recommended 
that you include a preaddressed, stamped envelope for the respondent to use 
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in returning the instrument. Or you could design a questionnaire that can be 
folded so that it makes it's own mailer. 

If you want the respondent to give you information that is directly 
related to his/her work, you should contact the respondent at work. In other 
words, questionnaires should be mailed to the work address; the respondent 
should be phoned and interviewed at work. If the information you are seeking 
pertains to more individual or personal topics, you should contact the respon- 
dent at home. 

The follow-up techniques that you use can also play a large part in 
increasing your response rate. When you were doing your planning, you should 
have decided what follow-up method you would use. There are several potential 
approaches, as follows: 

• Multiple telephone calls to nonresponders , asking them to please 
return your instrument 

• Second and third mailings to nonresponders, including another copy of 
the questionnaire (If you are guaranteeing anonymity, you must mail 
second questionnaires to all respondents.) 

• Follow-up postcards sent at certain intervals after the mailing of 
the questionnaire 

• Follow-up letters sent at certain intervals after the mailing of the 
questionnaire (Your choice between this and postcards depends upon the 
formality of your instrument and the type of people you are asking to 
respond. ) 

Berdie and Anderson provide a good list of factors that will likely 
affect the response rate of your instrument: 

• How will you relate to the people you ask to complete a question- 
naire? Will you be formal or folksy? 

• Are you able to guarantee respondents confidentiality? 

• Have you obtained impressive sponsorship? 

• Have you considered using different types of printing and paper, and 
different colors of paper and ink? 

• Have you carefully considered the content and approach of your pre- 
letter and cover letter? 

• Would some type of incentive encourage response to your question- 
naire? 

• Have you identified sufficient resources from which to obtain updated 
addresses for the people in your study? 

• Will you use metered postage or regular postage stamps? Have you 
considered certified mail, special delivery, and air mail? 

• Will you send the questionnaire to the respondent's place of work or 
to his/her home? 
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• How will you know why people are not returning completed question- 
naires? (Without this knowledge, you will be unable to overcome their 
resistance.) 

• Have you a follow-up "arsenal" available for use if several follow- 
ups are needed? 

• Have you considered using the following for follow-ups: telephone 
calls, telegrams, postcards, formal letters, and informal letters? 

• Will your follow-ups be humorous, serious, or a combination of 
both? 6 



Choosing a Sample 

In most cases, it is not possible or desirable to contact everyone having 
information about the questions for which you need to have answers. There are 
people who are unavailable and others who are unwilling to participate. You 
must identify a group of people who are representative of the total gro up you 
want to generalize your results to. For example, if you want to generalize 
your findings to all the employers of your graduates for the last five years, 
you must identify a subset of those employers—one that will give you the same 
or very similar information that you would have gotten had you asked the en- 
tire group. 

There are several sophisticated methods for choosing a representative 
sample. Described here is a simple technique that should help you in your 
early efforts at conducting a survey. If you are interested in more sophis- 
ticated methods, there are several texts available that are concerned with 
research design and methodology. 



Step One 

You must decide on a sample size. Generally, the larger the sample size, 
the more accurately you can generalize to the entire group you are studying. 
A general rule of thumb is to make your sample as large as you can handle, in 
the amount of time you have available, with the amount of money you have to 
spend. 

If you need a guide to help you determine the minimum number of people 
necessary to provide a representative sample, use a table such as the one pre- 
sented in sample 10. To use this table, simply identify the size of the whole 
group (population) that the sample is to represent and find that figure in the 
H column. Then note the corresponding figure in the £ column. The £ figure 
Tells you how large your sample size needs to be. For example, if your total 



6. Douglas R. Berdie and John F. Anderson, Questionnaires: Design and Use 
(Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1974), pp. 70-71. © 1974 by Douglas R. 
Berdie and John F. Anderson. Reprinted by permission of the authors. 
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SAMPLE 10 

TABLE FOR DETERMINING SAMPLE SIZE FROM A GIVEN POPULATION 



N 


s 


N 


s 


W 

N 


s 


10 


10 


220 


140 


1 onn 

l£UU 


O Q 1 


15 


14 


230 


1 A A 
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20 


19 
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14UU 
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25 


r\ A 

24 


o r r\ 
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one 
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30 


28 
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35 


32 
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45 


40 
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60 


52 
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00 1 


65 


56 
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00 C 
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70 


59 
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75 


63 
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80 


66 
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3500 
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85 


70 
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4UUU 
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90 


73 
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^ cnn 
4bUU 
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95 


76 


480 
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bUUU 
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100 


80 


r r\ r\ 
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o£ 1 
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110 


86 


550 


228 


7000 


364 


120 


92 


600 


234 


8000 


367 


130 


97 


650 


242 


yuuu 


OOO 


140 


103 


700 


248 


10000 


370 


150 


106 


750 


254 


15000 


375 


160 


113 


800 


260 


20000 


377 


170 


118 


850 


265 


30000 


379 


180 


123 


900 


269 


40000 


380 


190 


127 


950 


274 


50000 


381 


200 


133 


1000 


278 


75000 


382 


210 


136 


1100 


285 


100000 


384 


NOTE: 


N = 


population size; s = sample size 






SOURCE 


. R. 


y. Krijcie and D. W. Morgan, 


"Determining Sample Size for Research 


Activities, 


" Educational and Psychological Measurement. 


30 (March 1970): 





607-610. 
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population were 220 (N = 220), your sample should be 140 (s - 140). If you 
can afford to increase the size of the sample, fine. Use the table as a guide 
to mini mums . 

If your population has more than one distinct group (e.g., men and women) 
and you need to differentiate between them, then you need to select a random 
sample for each of the subgroups. This is called stratified random sampling. 



Step Two 

Next, you need to make a list of all the persons in the available popu- 
lation. The persons' names can be listed" in any order, but alphabetical order 
is easiest to handle. Then, divide the total number of people in your popula- 
tion by the number of people you have decided to include in your sample (e.g., 
220 4- 140 = 1.57). Round this figure off to the next whole number (e.g., 
1 57 rounds to 2). Using that whole number as a guide, count down the list 
you made and circle selected names. For instance, if your number is 2, circle 
every second name on the list. 

Make a list of the circled names. These people constitute your sample 
Dooulation. If you are doing a stratified random sample, repeat Steps 1 and Z 
for each subgroup. Remember, you want your sample to be random and represen- 
tative of your population. 

Conducting the Survey 

You now have an instrument that asks for all the information you need. 
The instrument has been pilot tested and revised, and you have selected the 
people who will respond to your inquiry. Now is the time to ^plement 11 
your carefully developed plans. Use the timeline you developed during pan- 
ning to guide each activity. Try to adhere as closely as possible to all 
procedures followed during your pilot test in order to avoid any unforeseen 
problems. 

As the responses begin coming in, it is essential that you keep careful 
records of when each response was received. Those in charge of gathering re- 
spond s ou d also keepa log of any unpredicted or unusua happenings during 
the response period. This information may be useful in follow-up and/or data 
analysis activities. 



Analyzing and Reporting the Data 

Descriptions of complex analysis procedures, particularly those that 
involve computer programming go beyond the scope of this module. However a 
few comments need to be made about analysis. First of all, if you are going 
to do any analysis beyond a simple tallying of the results and reporting of 
means medians, or percentages of responses, you should involve a person in 
your planning process who has expertise in the area of data analysis. This 
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person can help you design items that will elicit responses that will not need 
elaborate interpretation by the person who will eventually process the data. 



You should allow a generous budget for any computer analysis, since the 
key punching and computer time are usually expensive. If you are not using a 
prepackaged computer program, there may also be some time needed to "debug" or 
reorganize the program so that your data can be correctly analyzed. 

You also need to know, from the very start of your efforts, what kinds of 
results you are looking for and what type of analysis is best for your instru- 
ment. If you are in an institution that offers courses in computer program- 
ming or computer use, the instructor in that area may prove to be a great 
asset. Be sure io involve him/her in the development stages. Even if that 
person does not feel comfortable in designing your data analysis, he/she can 
help you locate and choose a person who is available and competent. 

There are several ways of displaying you ' data. 7 Consider using a pie 
graph or a simple bar graph if you are dealing with percentages. You may also 
consider reporting the responses for each question, showing the question, the 
number of responses, and the percentage of response by audience. 

When deciding how to report your findings, you must consider your audi- 
ence. Will you be presenting your findings to your governing board, a group 
of parents, or a group of students? Your audience, at least to some extent, 
will determine what information you want to present and in what depth. In 
most cases, you should be prepared to report your results in both an oral and a 
written form. The following outline can be used for both and contains all the W 
essential elements of a good report: 

I. Review of the goals or purposes of your survey 

II. Review of the methods used in conducting the survey 

III. Review of how the questions were formulated 

IV. Review of the following: 

A. The coverage 

B. Representativeness of the responses 

C. Data resul ts--percentages, means or medians, graphs, categories 
of response, summary statements 

V. Review or initial impressions of trends in the information: high 
response areas, apparent priorities** 
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7. For information on data display methods, you may wish to refer to 
Module A-3, Report the Findings of a Community Survey , part of the Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Module Series produced by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA: American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978). 

8. Garman and Hunter, Community Surveys: Grassroots Approaches , p. 20. 
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If you are planning to present your report in an oral form to a group 

such as your board, you need to include time for a question-and-answer period. 

Be sure you understand all of the data analysis in the report before you 
attempt to answer questions. 

The process used for planning, developing, and administering question- 
naires and interview schedules is an involved one, but the steps are clearly 
defined. With some practice you should be able to master each of the steps 
involved in producing the instrument. Once you have mastered the basic prin- 
ciples and techniques, you will be able to apply them to many situations in 
which you need to gather information to improve your vocational education 
program. 
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/^^ In order to become more familiar with questionnaires and inter- 

/view schedules--how to plan them, how to format them, how to 

Optional write clear and concise items--you may wish to complete one or 

^Activity Jj m ore of the following activities: 

• Obtain several questionnaires or interview schedules and 
examine them to determine the types of questions asked, 
format used, and summarizing methods used to report the 
findings. Your resource person should be contacted if 
you need help in locating instruments to examine. 

As you look at each of the instruments, you may wish to 
evaluate the items against a list of criteria, such as 
the one given on pp. 37-38, to help you evaluate their 
quality. 

• Arrange to meet with an administrator or other person 
who has experience in designing and administering ques- 
tionnaires or interview schedules. One good place to 
locate such a person would be at a local college or uni- 
versity. To prepare for the meeting, you will need to 
draft a list of key questions concerning such things as 
how to select a sample, techniques to use for question 
development, preferred format to follow, and how to 
increase response rates. 

• Read one or more books specifically focused on question- 
naire or survey development. The following are two ex- 
cellent sources: 

Berdie and Anderson, Questional' res: Design and Use 

Dillman, Mail and Telephone Surveys; The Total Design 
Method 

• Practice writing interview schedule or questionnaire 
items. Chapter Three in Mail and Telephone Surveys; The 
Total Design Method provides excellent detailed guidelines 
for this task, or you can use the criteria on pp. 37-38 of 
this module to guide you. 
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^^^^^v The following M Case Study" describes how one vocational admin- 

m \ istrator gathered the information needed to improve the voca- 

| Activity 1 tional program. The process he followed and the questionnaire 

^ U and cover letter he used are provided. Read and review the 

^^^^^^W information and materials carefully, and critique in writing 

^^^^^ the process used and the letter and questionnaire developed. 



CASE STUDY 



Larry Robinson is the vocational director at Southwest Technical College. 
He has been asked by the dean of instruction to provide information about com- 
munity businesses and their willingness to enter into a cooperative vocational 
education program with Southwest. Mr. Robinson was somewhat overwhelmed by 
his task, since he had never done any survey work. 

He had only six weeks to gather the information, and in order to survey 
a cross section of the community, at least 300 employers would have to be 
contacted. The budget for the survey would have to come from the vocational 
department's general funds, so there would not be a lot to spend on gathering 
information. With these things in mind, Mr. Robinson decided to construct a 
questionnaire and to mail copies to all the employers listed in the Yellow 
Pages that might employ graduates of Southwest 1 s programs. He figured that 
if he got 50 responses, he wou'id have a good idea of how the community felt 
about cooperative education. 

After some initial floundering with the questionnaire, Mr. Robinson 
decided that the best thing to do was to jump in and write down some questions 
that ought to be asked. Mr. Robinson had some experience with employers and 
knew that the questions should be fairly straightforward and that the survey 
should not be too long. Mr. Robinson's completed questionnaire and cover 
letter are shown on pp. 48-51. 

The student assistant assigned to the vocational office then typed up 
the questions that Mr. Robinson had written and ran them off on the mimeo- 
graph machine after school. The students in Mr. Robinson's third-period 
welding class stuffed and addressed the envelopes, which were then taken to 
the office and run through the postage meter before they were taken to the 
post office. 

When the completed questionnaires began to arrive, Mr. Robinson started 
tallying the responses. He wasn't quite sure how best to present and analyze 
the information that he received, but he decided to check with the instructor 
in computer science and see if she had some ideas that might help him organize 
the data for presentation to the dean of instruction. 
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April 15, 1982 



Dear Participant: 

Southwest Technical College 1s considering the Implementation of a cooperative 
education program. For cooperative education to be successful, the community 
must take part In the vocational Instruction of students by providing work 
placements and on-the-job supervision. 

Before we make any decisions about whether a cooperative education program 
1s feasible for our community, we need some Information from you. Enclosed 
1s a short questlonalre that asks for some Information about your business 
or agency. The Instrument should not take long to complet. 

Please send the completed Instrument to me In the enclosed return envelope as 
soon as nosslble. If you have any questions or concerns about the question- 
al, please feel free to call me 782-6295. Thank you for your coopera- 
tlon. 

Sincerely, 



Larry Robinson 
Vocational Director 
Southwest Technical College 

Enclosure 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR AGENCIES AND BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS 



PART A; Personal Data 

1. Name: Address: 

2. Position : 

3. Agency or Business: Phone: 



PART B: General InVormation About the Agency or Business 

4. Type of business: . 

5. Do you feel there is a shortage of trained workers in your business? 
Yes No 



6. Number of employees: 





Total (Present Employees j 




Repl 


acement (Number Needed) 




Expanding ;Number Needed] 






Com 


:racting (Numbers] 






No Change 




Total Expected in 2 Years 


Type of Employment 

Ful 1-time paid 
Part-time paid 
Full-time volunteer 
Part-time vol unteer 

Levels of Employment 

Helper 
Assistant 
Midmanager 
Manager 
Supervi sor 















Which level is most dificult to fill? 



Which level is least difficult to fill? 
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7. What is the most Important source you use to find persons to fill jobs? 

Campus placement bureau or department 

Employment agencies (public) 

Employment agencies (private) 

Advertisements 

Direct contact by employer 

Direct contact by employee 

Public contacts 

Advisory committee 

Other 



PART C; Interest in Cooperating and Participating 1n an Occupational Program 

8, Would you be Interested 1n working with the area vocational-technical 
center or the junior college 1n developing a training program 1n an 

occupational area? Yes No In what capacity? Advising 

Consulting Ass1st1ngTn sklTTs development Other (11st) 



9. Would you hire persons who have completed the semlprofesslonal program 1f 

there were openings at the levels of work needed? Yes No 

Uncertain Explain 

10. Would you be interested 1n having presently employed workers obtain fur- 
ther training in preparation for new or advanced positions 1f a junior 
college or area center were to make this training available? Yes 

No Uncertain Explain 

11. Would you cooperate by permitting trainees to observe and receive work 
experience at your establishment? Yes No Uncertain Explain 



PART D : Preferable Type of Program for Postsecondary School Training 

12. Which of the following types of programs, A or B, 1s preferable as 
preparation for a career employment 1n your organization? 

Program A: A postsecondary school training period that 1s 100 
~~ percent vocational-technical 

Program B: A postsecondary training period that 1s primarily 

vocational-technical, but Includes courses 1n general 
education 

13. If a postsecondary school training perold included courses 1n general 
education, which would you estimate to be the most desirable percentage 
of courses 1n general education for training? 

15% 25% 35% 45% 
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14. Which of the following distributions of the training time in the program 
is preferable to spend in the vocational-technical training? 



Distribution 

15 c — or 



Percentage of time spent on theory and 

development of background knowledge 25% 40% 50% 60% 75% 

Percentage of time spent on develop- 
ment of technical skills and knowledge 

for the job 75% 60% 50% 40% 25% 

15. Which of the following types of programs, A or B, is preferable as prep- 
aration for a career-employee in your organization? 

Program A: Background knowledge and understanding of one area with 

intensive training in one aspect only of this knowledge 

Program B: Background knowledge and understanding of an area with 

training in several aspects, hence less intensive train- 
ing in any one application 

16. Which of the qualities below do you desire most in an employee? 

Positive attitudes toward work 

Positive relationships with people 

Knowledge and skills for the job 
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NOTES 




Compare your completed written critique with the "Model Cri- 
tique" given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model response; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Although Mr. Robinson had good intentions about his information-gathering 
activities, there were several things he could have done that would have 
greatly improved his questionnaire. Since he was gathering the information 
at the request of another person, it would have been a good idea to ask for a 
planning meeting. Not only would this have been a way to have the objectives 
and time line clarified, it would also have been a way to involve several 
other people in generating ideas and potential questions. 

Much of the information about time lines and budgets is hazy. It's pos- 
sible that Mr. Robinson had a good handle on how much time and money were 
available for this questionnaire, but he did not prepare a detailed written 
plan or_ budget so we can't be certain whether or not he has planned all steps 
and considered all costs. 

In selecting a survey technique, Mr. Robinson considered his own expe- 
rience and knowledge, combined that with the available time and money, and 
decided to use a questionnaire rather than other techniques. He might have 
had a better instrument if he had first developed a clear set of objectives 
and had developed the questions based on those objectives. 

The questions themselves are not bad, although Questions 13 and 14 are 
awkwardly worded and confusing. The items are logically sequenced, and most 
items are easy to understand. Mr. Robinson should, however, have added some 
instructions to make responding easier. The length of the questionnaire is 
good, and it is very helpful that he was able to include return envelopes. 
This should increase his response rate. 

We know that his budget was tight, but at a college it would seem that 
he might have been able to use a photocopier or an in-house printing shop as a 
reasonable alternative to mimeographing the questionnaire. Use of real stamps 
might also have helped his response rate and would not have greatly Increased 
the total cost. 

The cover letter is to the point and states the general objective of the 
survey. Mr. Robinson included his phone number so that respondents could call 
if they wanted to ask questions. This is a good idea. Letterhead stationary 
from the college should have been used, however. This would have assured the 
respondents that Mr. Robinson really did represent who he said he did, as well 
as adding a professional appearance to the letter. Both the letter and the 
questionnaire contain spelling and typographical errors (e.g., questionaire, 
complet, dificult) that should have been caught and corrected. 
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Mr. Robinson decided to check with the computer science instructor and 
ask her advice about how best to analyze and present the data he began to re- 
ceive. This was a great idea, but he would have been better off seeking her 
advice while the questionnaire was still being constructed so that the format 
could make data processing easier. As it is, some items (e.g., 8-11) ask for 
the responses to be marked within the items, rather than out to the margin 
where they could be more easily noted and tallied accurately. 

In general, this effort to gather information was not a strong one. If 
Mr. Robinson had followed the steps presented in his Competency-Based Admin- 
istrator Module from last summer's class, he would have gotten better results 
and made a more satisfactory response to his dean's request. 



Level of Performance : Your completed written critique should have covered the 
same major points as" the "Model Critique." If you missed some points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the in- 
formation sheet, "Using Questionnaires and Interview Schedules," pp. 9-45, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 



Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



Enabling ^ After completing the required reading, use a small -group 
Objective J technique to gather Information concerning a given problem 
situation. 



Activity 



You will be reading the Information sheet, "Small -Group 
Techniques," pp. 57-66. 




You will be using a small -group technique to gather Informa- 
tion concerning one of the "Problem Situations," pp. 67-68, 
and audlotaplng this small-group activity. If peers are 
unavailable to you, you will be using force field analysis 
to gather Information, since this technique can be used 
Individually. 




You will be evaluating your competency 1n using a small- 
group technique to gather Information, using the "Small- 
Group Technique Checklist," pp. 69-70. 
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Activity 



For Information about small-group techniques, their uses and 
process steps, read the following Information sheet. 



SMALL-GROUP TECHNIQUES 



Making decisions 1n a group setting has several advantages. You are 
able to draw upon the experiences and knowledge of each participant. Partici- 
pants also come away with a feeling of worth because they know that they have 
significantly contributed to the decisions that must be made within an organi- 
zation. Making decisions 1n a group setting 1s one way of gathering Informa- 
tion and shaping 1t Into a vehicle for change. This Information sheet deals 
with three small -group techniques that can be used for Inruiry-- for gathering 
Information to help make better-Informed decisions. 

The first technique described 1s the nominal group technique . This 1s a 
technique for generating Ideas that occur in a structured group setting. The 
second technique 1s called brainstorming . This 1s a less formal technique 
than the nominal group technique, and one that works given a shorter period of 
time for idea generation. The third technique 1s called force field analysis . 
Force field analysis is a technique used to Identify the positive and negative 
Implications of any given decision. This technique can be used individually 
as well as with a group. 



One of your jobs as group leader is to help encourage productive group 
behavior. There are some situations that may be difficult to handle. Some of 
the more common problems Include the following: (1) everyone wants to talk at 
once, (2) no one wants to talk, (3) a single person tries to monopolize con- 
versation, and (4) participants with opposing views may become angry with one 
another. 

When everyone wants to talk at once, you may be threatened w. ;h general 
chaos. This is usually a sign of high Interest and may be controlled; the 
leader can simply hold mp a restraining hand, point to the next speaker, or 
nod to acknowledge a speaker. The group may even need to be reminded of the 
purpose of the activity to focus their behavior. 

Your job as group leader may require you to start conversation 1n a quiet 

group. Usually you can get things started by asking a provocative question or 

two. In your planning stage, you may want to identify some questions or com- 
ments to be used for this purpose. 

When a single participant monopolizes the floor, a reminder from you 
about equal opportunity to spjk 1s 1 n order. In a difficult case, you may 
need to deliberately fail to recognize the offender to stifle the behavior. 



Group Behavior 
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If two participants become so involved in the activity that they become 
angry, it is your job to defuse the situation. Vou must be very tactful in 
this case—perhaps diverting the topic to a neutral point, ignoring the com- 
batants, or reminding the group of the purpose of the activity. As a last 
resort, you can be arbitrary and silence the speakers. 

Each of the following techniques is presented in a similar format so that 
you will be able to replicate the techniques successfully and so that you have 
a basis for comparing the techniques. You should study each technique care- 
fully and try to identify situations in which these techniques might prove 
helpful . 



Nominal Group Technique 

The nominal group technique is one that is generally limited to single- 
purpose, single-topic meetings. It will prove useful to you in a variety of 
situations, for example: 

• Working with an advisory committee to identify potential funding 
sources for some new equipment that is not covered by your regular 
budget 

• Setting priorities for the content of a new curriculum 

• Seeking ways to integrate occupational exploration into existing 
vocational courses 



Goals 

The nominal group technique (NGT) is used to generate high-quality alter- 
natives or ideas for use as solutions to a given problem. 9 The approach is 
highly structured and works well with an issue that is clearly defined. NGT 
has a prescribed sequence of problem-solving steps that must be followed. 
This technique was designed to minimize group pressure or value judgments that 
might inhibit the productive and creative generation of ideas. The person or 
persons initiating this technique serve as the leaders since they have the 
most knowledge about the problem and the technique. 



Group Size 

NGT works best with groups that have at least five members and not more 
than nine. The designers of this technique recommend this group size for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, groups that have less than five members usually 



9. Information in this section has been summarized from Andre L. Delbecq, 
Andrew H. Van de Ven, and David H. Gustafson, Group Techniques for Program 
Planning: A Guide to Nominal Group and Delphi Processes (Pallas, TX: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1975). 
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^fclack the resources necessary to generate adequate and accurate problem solu- 
w tions. Second, interaction studies indicate that groups that range from five 

to seven members have the most success at staying on task and functioning as a 

group. 

The designers of this technique also state that the mechanics of NGT 
become burdensome with a larger group. The listing of ideas and the discus- 
sion take too long. Also, participants are usually less satisfied with the 
group interactions because, as the number of members increases, the amount of 
individual participation decreases. NGT can be successfully used by a larger 
group if it is subdivided into smaller groups of five to nine members. The 
process steps are the same, except a step is inserted for the combining of 
small -group results. 



Time Required 

NGT can be used in time blocks of from two hours to a day in length. 
The amount of time required varies with the number of participants and the 
complexity of the problem being addressed. The group leader will also need 
to plan time for completing preliminary steps such as selecting and preparing 
the meeting room, providing the supplies needed, and presenting the opening 
statement. 



Process Steps 

Step 1 . The first step is the silent generation of ideas in writing . 
This step involves the following activities: 

• Present the nominal question to the group in writing 

• Read the question orally 

• Illustrate the level of abstraction and scope desired 

• Avoid other requests for clarification 

• Ask group members to write ideas in brief phrases or statements 

• Ask group members to work silently and independently 

• Model good group behavior 

• Discourage disruption of the silent, independent activity by comments 
addressed to the group as a whole 

Step 2. The second step is the round- robin recording of ideas . This 
step involves providing clear instructions to the group about the following 
activities that they will be completing: 

• Explain the objective of the step: to map the group's thinking 

• Explain need to present ideas in brief words or phrases 




• Explain process of taking one idea, in turn, from each member 
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• Explain that group members must decide if items are duplicates 

• Explain that an individual may "pass" when he/she has no further 
items, but may reenter later 

• Express the desirability of "hitchhiking" on ideas and adding new 
ideas even if they are not on the work sheets completed individually 
in Step 1 

• Explain inappropriateness of engaging in discussion prior to the 
completion of the listing 

In recording the ideas generated, it is desirable to use a quick, effective 
mechanical recording process, for example: 

• Record ideas as rapidly as possible 

• Record ideas in the words used by group members 

• Provide assistance in abbreviating ideas only in special situations 

• Make the entire list visible to the total group 

The group should be admonished as a whole if individuals engage in side con- 
versations. 

Step 3 , The third step is serial discussion for clarification . This 
step involves the following activities: 

• Orally define the purpose of the step: (1) to clarify the meaning of 
items and (2) to explain reasons for agreement or disagreement 

• Indicate that final judgments will be expressed by voting 

• Pace the group so that all ideas receive sufficient time for clarifi- 
cation 

• Avoid forcing the member who originally listed the idea to be solely 
responsible for clarifying the item 

Step 4 , The fourth step is the preliminary vote on item importance . 
This step involves asking the group to select, from the entire list, a spe-^ 
cific number of important or priority items. This would include the following 
activities: 

• Have each group member select and write five priority items on 
separate 3" x 5" cards 

• Have each group member individually rank-order o\ rate the priority 
items 

• Collect the cards and shuffle them to retain anonymity 

• Tally the vote and record the results in front of the group 
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Step 5 . The fifth step is the discussion of the preliminary vote . This 
step involves the following activities: 

• Define the role of the step as one of clarification, not pressure 
toward an artificial consensus 

• Keep the discussion brief 

• Caution group members to think carefully about any changes they make 
in their voting 

Step 6 , The sixth step is the final vote , which is similar to Step 4. 
If you are using more than one group to generate items, there should be a vari- 
ation in the above outlined steps. Each small group should work through the 
steps as outlined until they have completed the preliminary vote. At that 
time, the participants should take a break, and the recorders of each group 
should meet to combine the lists of priority items. The master list can then 
be put on a transparency or written on a flip chart. When the groups reassem- 
ble into a singla large group, the large group should conduct a serial discus- 
sion of the master list for the sake of clarification and discussion of the 
preliminary vote. A final vote can then be taken. 



Brainstorming 

Brainstorming is a technique used to stimulate thinking and promote 
the involvement of participants in discussions. It takes less time than the 
nominal group technique. Brainstorming might be used to initiate discussions 
about topics such as the following: 

• How to recruit more males for courses that have traditionally 
attracted only female students 

• How to spend an unexpected $200 gift in the agriculture department 

• How to gain more community involvement in the planning and evaluation 
of curricul urn 



Goals 

Brainstorming is a technique used to stimulate creativity and promote 
involvement of members of a group. It is often used as a planning or pre- 
planning activity, but it can also be used as a simple problem- sol ving 
technique. The brainstorming session should be guided by a leader, either 
self- or group-appointed. 



Group Size 

Brainstorming is most effective when the group is not too large. Gen- 
erally, a group containing a maximum of 12 people is large enough to generate 
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many ideas and yet small enough to be a working group in which dll members are 
able to actively participate. 



Time Required 

Generally, 15-20 minutes is sufficient time to conduct a brainsi.orming 
session. The time may vary depending upon the difficulty of the subject, the 
number of individuals in the group, and the enthusiasm of group members. Some 
time should be spent before the session to clarify why the brainstorming ses- 
sion is being conducted and what specific issue is being dealt with. 



Process Steps 

Step 1. The first step is choosing the topic or concern . You should 
identify your topic or concern and state it in specific terms. This will 
help keep participants' ideas or suggestions from covering too broad an area. 
In addition, you should be sure that the topic can be easily understood by 
participants and that they will have the ability and interest to deal with 
it effectively. Whatever topic is chosen, it should be carefully described 
before the session begins. 

Step 2. The second step is choosing the leader and recorder . The brain- 
storming session should be guided by a leader. This person may oe you or 
another group member. The leader has the responsibility for monitoring the 
actual brainstorming session. The leader should stay in the background as 
much as possible but should interject ideas to stimulate thinking and keep the 
responses coming. He/she must take care that negative or evaluative phrases 
are kept to a minimum. If you are not the leader, you should make certain 
that the person chosen as leader encourages a spontaneous flow of suggestions 
and discourages the making of value judgments about any idea put forth. 

A recorder—who can be selected by you or by the partici pants--i s also 
needed. He/she has an important and active role in keeping a written record 
of all suggestions made during the brainstorming session. The suggestions are 
usually recorded on a chalkboard or flip chart so that all can see them and so 
that memory won't have to be relied on when the evaluation process begins at a 
later time. 

Step 3. The third step is orienting participants. It is the leader's 
responsibility to help participants understand that evaluation and criticism 
are not allowed during brainstorming. The assessment of ideas is done at a 
lateFTime. All ideas related to the topic should be welcomed. Having a 
variety of alternative suggestions will help to generate more effective plans 
of action. Because a quantity of varied suggestions is desired, participants 
should be asked to give spontaneous responses without weighing their value at 
that time. 

The leader should explain the purpose of brainstorming and how a typical 
session operates. Perhaps the leader could put participants through a "dry 
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run" so they can get the feel of how brainstorming works. Adequate orienta- 
tion of participants to the process can help ensure that the session does not 
get out of hand. If, during the session, all the ideas seem to be coming from 
a few participants, an expectant or encouraging glance at the quieter people 
may be enough to get them talking. 

Step 4 . The fcirth step is generating ideas . The leader should try to 
get the group to be spontaneous and to generate ideas quickly. The recorder 
must be on his/her toes in order to keep up with the ideas. Make sure that 
all ideas are recorded fully. The quick pace can be difficult for the 
recorder. 

Step 5 . The fifth step is closing the session . A closing time should 
have been arranged before the brainstorming session was begun. At the closing 
of the session, the leader should ask the recorder to report orally on the 
suggestions. A written report should also be submitted at a later time. 

Step 6 . The sixth step is conducting a follow-up . The ideas generated 
in a brainstorming session are just that, a list of ideas. You, as the admin- 
istrator, need to plan for a way to use those ideas. To allow participants 
to eval uate the ideas generated, it is helpful to hold a session for this 
purpose aTEer the brainstorming results have been summarized. Brainstorm- 
ing is best used for id* a generation; it should not be viewed as an end, but 
rather a beginning—a way to stimulate participation and generate a range of 
ideas and solutions. 



Force Field Analysis 

Force field analysis is a technique that is designed to help you iden- 
tify the positive and negative forces that may influence actions or decisions. 
This technique is best used by a small group and is effectively used as a 
planning device as well as an evaluation technique. Some possible situations 
in which forre field analysis might be used are as follows: 

• Deciding the pros and cons of reorganizing the structure of the 
vocational programs so that there are no department chairpersons 

• Determining the factors influencing a decision to hold night classes 
in the welding laboratory 

• Choosing a new textbook for the textile science course 



Goals 

During any planning activity, you need to look at as many of the factors 
that influence actions and decisions as possible. Force field analysis is a 
way of identifying those forces in writing. When you are conducting a forma- 
tive or summative evaluation of activities that have already taken place, it 
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can be helpful to Identify the forces that Influenced your actions. Force 
field analysis can be used to look back at what happened, as well as to look 
forward to what might happen. 



Group Size 

Force field analysis can be done alone, bit used as a small -group tech- 
nique, 1t works best with a group of three to five people. The people should 
feel comfortable with one another and not be overly concerned with group rela- 
tionships. This should be a group that 1s very task oriented. The members of 
the group should be Individuals who have a range of experiences with the orga- 
nization and who understand the general nature of the Issue being discussed. 



Time Required 

The time required for a force field analysis varies greatly, depending 
upon the complexity of the Issues Involved. If you are dealing with a simple 
decision, such as which of three models of a drill press to purchase, the ana- 
lysis can probably be conducted 1n an hour or less 1f you have all the neces- 
sary Information available. If you are working with an Issue that may require 
a major structural change 1n the organization 0/ your Institution, you may 
want to schedule several work sessions over a period of days or weeks to deal 
with the analysis. 



Process Steps 

Step 1 . The first step 1s setting up the working space . You will need 
several large sheets of paper for making lists. You may use either flip 
charts or sheets of paper taped to the walls. Also, be sure that there are 
several markers for writing. Each of the sheets should have one of the 
following headings: 

• Driving forces 

• Restraining forces 

• Influential 

• Innovators 

• Opinion leaders 

• Reslsters 

Step 2 . The second step 1s orienting participants to the purpose of the 
work session . The Issues to be examined should be explicitly stated, prefer- 
ably In written form. If any clarification of Issues 1s needed, this 1s the 
best time to do so. Make sure participants know why they are Involved 1n the 
force field analysis procedure and what the expected products are. 
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Step 3 . The third step 1s generating items for the lists , which can be 
accomplished by using the techniques described In the brainstorming section 
of this information sheet (or "brainstorming" by yourself 1f you are working 
Individually). 

You will probably be asked to clarify what each of the 11st headings 
represents. One of the best ways to clarify this 1s to explain to the par- 
ticipants that any social system may be considered to be a constantly changing 
set of forces working 1n opposite directions. One set of forces ( driving 
forces ) moves the system 1n the desired direction— such as that 1n an educa- 
tional program Improvement effort. Another set ( restraining forces ) prevents 
the system from moving 1n that direction. It may help to use a force field 
analysis chart similar to the one 1n sample 11. 




Movement toward a desired state of affairs may be aided by (1) Increas- 
ing the number and strength of the driving forces and (2) decreasing the num- 
ber and strength of the restraining forces. Identification of these forces 
1s important for the development of an effective plan. Forces for change 
Include such things as legislation, state or federal funds, and pressure from 
community groups. Forces that may restrain projects might be lack of funds or 
resistance from community groups. 

In addition to Identifying driving and restraining forces, 1t may be 
helpful to identify three groups of Individual s— Influential s, Innovators, and 
opinion leaders— who may act as driving forces 1f their support 1s secured. 
A fourth group, the reslsters, usually acts as a restraining force that the 
administrator must attempt to neutralize. 
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Identification of influential s is important to force field analysis. 
Community influentials are persons who tend to control the wealth and power 
in the community and, therefore, to influence community decisions. Two means 
are useful for identifying these individuals: (1) the decision analysis tech- 
nique and (2) the reputational technique. 

In the decision analysis process, persons active in community affairs 
are asked to identify important recent community decisions. As much infor- 
mation as possible about how these decisions were made is then collected from 
newspaper articles, public records, observation of public meetings, and inter- 
views. The identity of influentials may then be determined. 

The reputational technique involves asking a group of persons who are 
active in the community to name persons whom they think have influence in 
community affairs and those who are wealthy and socially prominent. A second 
panel of knowledgeable persons then refines and limits this list to include 
the persons whom they view as the most influential in the community. 

Identification of innovators is also useful in educational program 
improvement efforts. These individuals can be identified by certain char- 
acteristics. They usually are intelligent, read widely, and travel a lot. 
They tend to be risk takers who are on the fringes of the system, and they 
may be viewed as mavericks. They do not usually have much influence or power. 
They can, however, assist in program improvement by experimenting with new 
ideas that may then be accepted and promoted by opinion leaders. 

Identification of opinion leaders is important because opinion leaders 
are much like influentials in that they have an impact on decisions. They 
exist in all groups and organizations. They tend to be outgoing, to know 
many people, and to talk a lot in groups. They are not usually innovators. 
Instead, they watch those who experiment with new ideas to see how the ideas 
work. They watch the reactions of the resisters as a way of obtaining a 
measure of acceptance for new ideas. They pass judgment on new ideas and 
promote thos^ that work. They also act as "gatekeepers"--regulating a flow 
of information and resources to system members. They can play a useful part 
as referees or moderators in program improvement efforts. 

Identification of resisters is critical because resisters can be a sig- 
nificant restraining force in a program improvement effort. These individ- 
uals are the defenders of the system as it 1s— the self-appointed guardians 
of existing standards. They play a useful part in the system because they 
provide stability. They tend to speak out in response to the activities of 
the innovators and to become disturbed when any systematic attempt to improve 
programs gets underway. 

Each of these small -group techniques can improve your ability to generate 
ideas and improve group-decision-making skills. Each technique may be used 
with different groups for different purposes. After you have mastered each 
technique, you may wish to modify some of the steps to fit a new situation. 
Don't be afraid to be creative. 
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Given the techniques described in the previous information 
sheet (i.e., nominal group technique, brainstorming, or force 
field analysis), choose one technique that you would like to 
practice. Identify three to five peers who are willing to 
role-play staff members to help you with this activity. (If 
you are unable to find peers to participate in the role-playing 
activity, choose force field analysis as your technique, since 
this can be used individually.) 

In a setting where you will not be disturbed, use the technique 
you have chosen to address one of the situations below. Any 
preparation activities should be recorded in a written log and 
the group activity should be audiotaped for future analysis. 

There is no one right technique to use with each of the follow- 
ing situations. Encourage group members to improvise when they 
feel the situation does not provide enough information. 



PROBLEM SITUATIONS 



Problem Situation 1 : 

A welding firm in your community has contacted you and requested the use 
4fcof your welding laboratory and equipment two evenings a week for the next two 
^^months. The firm is willing to pay an agreed-upon amount for the use of the 
facilities, but they will provide their own instructor for the course. The 
instructor they intend to use is a graduate of your program and will be teach- 
ing essentially the same content that you have been teaching in your adult 
education classes, which you have been charging tuition for. Examine the pros 
and cons of this decision. 



Problem Situation 2 : 

You have misfigured your grocery budget for the semester. Consequently, 
your food service class still has three weeks left to meet, but you only have 
$25 left to use for supplies. You have spent most of the semester in food 
preparation activities, and not much time has been spent on the service aspect 
of your curriculum. What are some options for providing high-quality instruc- 
tion for your class? Are there some imaginative ways that you could get the 
most out of the remaining $25? 



Problem Situation 3 : 

You need new advisory council members. John Oswald is moving out of 
town, and Mary Newman has decided that she wants to spend more time with her 
new business. Your council has not been as representative of your community 
^makeup as it might have been. How can you go about recruiting potential 
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council members who are truly representative of the diverse community that 
your school serves? 




After you have planned and conducted your small-group activity 
or individual force field analysis and have prepared your log 
and/or audiotape, use the "Small-Group Technique Checklist," 
pp. 69-70, to evaluate your work. You may wish to ask one of 
the group participants or your resource person to assist you 
in this task. 
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Name 
Date 



SMALL-GROUP TECHNIQUE CHECKLIST 

Directions; Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 
of the following performance components was not accomplished, partially accom- 
plished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a per- 
formance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in 
the N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In using the nominal group technique, brainstorming, 
or force field analysis, you ; 

1. Identified and clarified the issue before the small 
group was convened or the analysis was initiated. . . . [~j | | j~| 

2. gathered needed supplies ahead of time Q | | | | 

3. generated a wide range of alternatives Q O O Q 

4. compiled a summary of products and/or ideas generated . [~| I I l~l 0 

In following the appropriate steps for the nominal 
group technique, you ; 

5. had members silently generate ideas in writing Q [~| [~| Q 

6. recorded ideas using round-robin technique Q O Q 

7. conducted a serial discussion for clarification ....[]] Q Q Q 

8. conducted a preliminary vote on item importance .... []] Q Q Q 

9. led members 1n discussing the preliminary vote Q [~| [~| 

10. conducted a final vote □ tffi : 

In following the appropriate steps for the 
brainstorming technique, you! 

11. stated topic 1n specific terms □ □ Q Q 
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LEVE L OF PERFORMAI^ 



12. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


13. 




□ 


□ 


I — t 

□ 


14. 




□ 


[—1 

□ 


| | 

□ 


15. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


16. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


In following the appropriate steps for the 
T5rce field analysis, you: 








17. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


18. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


19. 


helped participants generate positive and 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. 


helped participants identify influential, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. 


helped participants identify potential resistors. . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In working with a small group to gather information, you: 








22. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


23. 


thoroughly explained all process steps to participants. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24. 


provided leadership that encouraged participation by 


□ 


□ 


□ 


25. 


indicated to the group the next steps to be taken . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance ; All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any 
item receives a NO or PARTIAL response, review the material in the information 
sheet, "Small-Group Techniques," pp. 57-66, or check with your resource person 
if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 
FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Terminal ^ While working In an actual administrative situation, use 
Objective J Inquiry skills to help Improve vocational education pro- 
grams. 



As part of your administrative responsibility, use Inquiry 
skills to help Improve a vocational education program. This 
Activity w 1ll Include— 



• designing and administering a questionnaire or a 
structured Interview 

• using a small -group technique 1n the preparation or 
planning stages of the questionnaire or Interview 
schedul e 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activities, docu- 
ment your activities (In writing, on tape, through a log) 
for assessment purposes. 




Arrange to have your resource person review your completed 
questionnaire or Interview schedule and any other documenta- 
tion of your activities. In addition, arrange to have your 
resource person observe at least one Instance 1n which you 
are using a small-group technique 1n the preparation or 
planning stages of the questionnaire or Interview schedule. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource per- 
son, using the "Administrator Performance Assessment Form," 
pp. 73-76. 

Based upon the criteria specified 1n this assessment Instru- 
ment, your resource person will determine whether you are 
competent 1n using Inquiry skills to help Improve vocational 
education programs. 
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ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Use Inquiry Skills to Help Improve Vocational Education Programs 



Directions : Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or Impossible to execute, place an X 1n the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
#P *oP % qp<* 



In preparing to use a questionnaire or structured 
interview, the administrator" ; 

1. determined what he/she wanted to know □ ODD D D 

2. determined how much time was available to 

gather information D ODD DID 

3. determined how much money was available . . . . O O D D D D 

In designing a plan for the use of the questionnaire 
or structured interview, the administrator : 

4. decided who would direct the activities . . . . O ODD CD D 

5. Identified Individuals and groups who should 

be involved O DDD □□ 

6. determined the source of the Instrument to be 

used D DDD □□ 

7. formalized plans 1n a written format O DDD CD Q 

In developing a budget for the structured Interview 
or questionnaire, the administrator : 

8. determined the maximum amount of money 

available D ODD □□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE ^ 



9. made a cost estimate for each category based on 
the plan 

In constructing a questionnaire or interview 
schedule, the administrator! 

10. identified significant characteristics of the 
population 

11. researched the general topic of the question- 
naire or interview 

12. clarified objective statements 

13. wrote questions that: 

a. were clear, concise, and to the point . . . 

b. gathered information that was relevant to 
the objectives 

In designing a format for the questionnaire or 
structured interview, the administrator : 

14. arranged items in a logical and attractive 
manner 

15. considered data tabulation when determining 
placement of items 

16. used the highest quality of reproduction 
allowed within the budget 

17. kept the instrument to a reasonable length. . . 

18. wrote directions that were clear and easy to 
understand 

19. wrote a pre- or cover letter that clearly 
outlined: 

a. the purpose of the questionnaire or 
Interview 

b. what was required of respondents 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
i i 


i i 


1 i 


I - ] 
1 1 


n 
i i 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

UJ 


□ 


□ 

L.J 


□ 

L.J 


□ 

L.J 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

9 o* ^ G o<* ^ 



In preparing for administration of the instrument, 
the admini strator: 



conducted a pilot test of the instrument. . . 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


made every effort to increase responses by: 










a. being honest with respondents about 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. using personalized mailing techniques . . 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used a random sampling technique to obtain a 
representative sample of the population . . . 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



22. 



In analyzing and reporting the information 
gathered by the questionnaire or structured 
interview, the administrato r: — 

23. planned analysis procedures before finalizing 
the instrument 

24. displayed data in a clear and understandable 
manner 

25. used a report format that included goals, 
methods, development, review of responses, 

and implications and recommendations 

In preparing to use a small-group inquiry 
technique, the administrator : 

26. identified and clarified the Issue to be 
addressed before the group was convened .... 

27. chose an appropriate technique for the 
situation and the issue 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



m 



□ □ □ □ w& 

□ □ □ □ Ipl 

□ □ □ □ nil 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE^ 



In conducting the small-group inquiry technique, 
the administrator! 

28. gathered needed supplies ahead of time Q (~| I ID 

29. clarified the purpose of the activity with 

the group □ □□□ 

30. clarified the issue to be dealt with Q □ □ [_] 

31. explained all process steps to the group. . . . □ [~| [~] f~| 

32. encouraged participation by all group members . □ ODD 

33. followed all steps of the chosen technique. . . Q □ □ □ 

34. helped the group to generate a wide range of 

alternatives *. . □ Q Q D 

35. summarized the ideas generated by the small 

group □ □□□ 

36. indicated the next steps to be taken and 

provided closure Q I II II I 



Level of Performance ; All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT 
responses. If any Item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the adminis- 
trator and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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LT-A-2 Develop Local Plana for Vocational Education: Part If 
LT-A-3 Direct Program Evaluation 

Category B: Instructional Managamant 

LT-B-1 Direct Curriculum Development 
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LT-B-3 Manage Ihe Development of Master Scbaduias 

Category C: Studant Sarvfcaa 
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LT-C-2 Provida Systematic Quidar ica Sarvlcaa 
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LT-O-4 Managa School Paraonnal Affaira 
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LT-E-1 Appraiaa tha Paraonnal Davalopmant Naads of Vocational 
Taachara 

LT-E-2 Provida a Staff Davalopmant P/ogram 
LT-E-3 plan for Your Profaaaional Davalopmant 

Category f: School-Communrty Ralatlona 

LT-P-1 Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education 

Advisory Council 
LT-F-2 Promota tha Vocational Education Program 
LT-F-3 involve tha Community in Vocational Education 
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Category G: FacUKJaa and Equlpmant 
Managamant 

LT-G-1 Provida Buildings and Equlpmant for Vocational 
Education 

LT-G-2 Managa Vbcationa) Buiidingt and Equipment 
LT-G-3 Managa tha Purchasa of Equlpmant, SuppHas, and 
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Category H: Buamaaa and Financial Ma n agamant 

LT-H-1 Prapara Vocational Education Budgata 
LT-H-2 Identify Financial Raaourcaa for Vocational Education 
LT-H-3 Develop Applicationa and Propoeala for Funding 
vocational Education 

Category I; Program Improvamant 

LT-M Usa Information Raaourcaa to Hstp tmprova Vocational 

Education Programa 
LT-i-2 Uaa Inquiry SWtte to Haip Improva Vocational Education 

Programa 

Supportive Material* 

Guida to Vocational-Technical Education Program Alternatives: 

Secondary and Postsecondary—An Introduction 
Guide to Using Competency-Based vocational Education 

Administrator Materials 
Resource Person's Guide to Implementing Competency Baaed 

Administrator Education Concepts and Mrer&ia 
An introduction to Competency-Based Administrator Education 

(slide/ audiotape) 
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(404)542-2586. 
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